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My Old Portfolio, or Tales and Sketches. 
By Henry Glassford Bell. Smith, 
Kider and Co. 

Mr. Bec is a great master in a little 

way, and it is seldom that we have turned 

over a more agreeable Portfolio than 
the one now under our hand and consi- 
deration. It is a collection in which 
fun, fancy, romance, love, wit, imagery, 
and thought are happily blended. ‘The 
“sketches” are hit off with an original 
and intuitive hand; their outlines being 
boldly snatched from the features of every- 
day life, and the finishing-up neat and in 
perfect good keeping,—or else they wander 
in the fairy fields of imagination, where 
their fitful fancies are no less engaging. 

The “tales” also have their merit, and 

are ‘ unfolded” in truly natural and 

pleasant style. Mr. Bell’s pencil is gene- 
rally in the comic vein, some of his pic- 
tures being perfectly Cruikshankean.— 

Take, for instance, the first in order un- 

der the title of “Summer Thoughts and 

Rambles ;""—what can be more ridicu- 

lously true than the following,—but one 

of the features in this composition :— 

‘* Few people know what to do with 
themselves when they go into the coun- 
try. They see a great quantity of blue 
sky, and several large hills, and a good 
number of trees, and some fields of grass, 
and some of corn; and now and then the 
odour of a bean field, or a bed of wild 
violets takes their olfactory nerves by 
surprise, and they snuff it up pleasantly 
enough, and pass on with their hands in 
their pockets. Birds, too, curious little 
specks, far up in the sun-light, or unscen 
in the woods, pour forth the countless 
songs of their merry hearts, as if they 
enjoyed a polite happiness in seeing such 
respectable members of society sauntering 
through the green lanes; and the respect- 
able members of society, hearing the birds, 
are rather pleased as [than] otherwise ; 
and after saying nothing, walk home to 
dinner, and take an additional tumbler, 
and play back-gammon, and go to bed, 
and sleep very soundly beside the amiable 
and rather corpulent mother of their large 
and promising family. Next morning, 
their wife makes excellent tea, and gives 
them plenty of rolls and buttered toast, 
and then they go into the garden and eat 
gooseberries, and pluck a full-blown rose, 
and look at the bee-hives, and wonder if 











the apples are as sour as they were yester- 
day, and sit down in the arbour and be- 
come gradually somnolent, and are greatly 
tormented by a persevering blue-bottle 
that buzzes close under their ear, and 
oceasionally settles upon the tip of their 
nose, till they at length become indignant, 
and start up, and depart they know not 
whither.” 

The “Stranger” is an amusing chapter 
of village my stery, gossip, and ball- -room 
tactics; and the “ Monsters not men- 
tioned by Linnieus,” are in this little 
volume catalogued and examined for the 
first time; we will now only mention a 
few of their names, reserving some fur- 
ther particulars for another opportunity. 
We have, then, first, “ The Fashionable- 
Matron-Monster,”’ - -then “The Conse- 
quential-Wise- Man- Monster,” — ‘ The 
‘Treacle-tongued- Monster, ’—* The Clever 
Young-Man-Monster,”’— “ The Insipid- 
Young-Lady-Monster,’’—‘ The Dyspep- 
tic, or Stomach- -Complaint-Monster,’’— 
and “ The Strong-Man-Monster, * i 
fully and most philosophically describe d, 
followed by a brief enumeration of a fow 
other equally worthy creatures, as “ The 
Universally- Respected, or Exemplary- 
Monster,” “The Married-Man- Monster,” 

— The No-Supper- Kk ating-Monster,” — 

‘The Clever-Woman- -Monster,’ —* The 
ad -Monster,”—and last, certainly not 
least, “ The Critical- Monster ;’’ — the 
whole of this is cleverly conceived, and 
no less cleverly executed. 

The next subject is a most strange tale, 


most strangely entitled “ The Dead 
Daughter,” which as a curious specimen 


of romance-writing we shall presently 
extract; this being followed by ‘A Pro- 
posal for an Entire Change in the Nature 
of Things,” which we leave for the con- 
sideration of the Board of Health during 
their leisure hours. ‘ Mynheer von 
Wodenbloch,” being Pa romance of i 
cork-leg, is indeed “a marvellous history ; 

and “The History of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of a small volume of Poems, with 
some Account of their Decline and Fall,” 
introduces a capital sketch of a dumpy 
young man, their author, just sprouted 
forth into a tail coat, and a fit of the sen- 
timentals. Worthy ef coupling with this, 
though deeper in the volume, we find the 
“ Incipient Author,” who with an intoler- 
ble inkling to write, and only deficient 
in the something to write about, makes 
a great many beginnings in various 
‘ schools,” and is at length ‘interrupted by 





the admonishing sound of the family din- 
ner bell. We can only p: articularize one 
more piece, it is ‘a day dream,’ entitled 
“The Wreck of the World,” Which, novel 
and vivid in conception, is worked up 
into a sketch of very superior merit. But 
we must now proceed, as promised, 
“The Dead Daughter :” 
“ The building was a solitary one, and 
had a cold and forbidding aspect. Its 
anak Adolphus W alstein, was a man 
whom few liked: not that they charged 
him with any crime, but he was of an 
unsocial temperament, and ever since he 
came to the neighbourhood, thinly inha- 
hited as it was, he had contracted no 


_— 


friendship—formed no acquaintance. He 
scemed fond of wandering among’ the 


mountains, and his house stood far up in 
one of the wild vallies formed by the 
Rhietian Alps, which intersect Bohemia. 

“ }fe was married, and his wife had 
once been beautiful. She even yet bore 
the traces of that beauty, though some- 
what faded. She must have been of high 
birth, too, for her features and gait were 
patrician. She ah little, but you could 
not look on her and fancy that her silence 
was for lack of thought. 

«They had only one child, a daughter, 
—a pale but interesting girl. She was 
very young—not yet in her tecus—but 
the natural mirth of childhood character- 
ized her not. It seemed as if the gloom 
that had settled round her parents had 
affected her too ;-—it seemed as if she had 
felt the full-weight of their misfortunes 
almost before she could have known what 
misfortune was. She smiled sometimes, 
but very faintly; yet it was a lovely 
sinile, more lovely than it was melancholy. 
She was not strong ; there was in her 


limbs none of the glowing vigour of 
health. She cared not for sporting in the 


fresh breeze on the hill side. If ever she 
gathered wild-flowers, it was only to bring 
them home, to lay them in her mother’s 
lap, and wreathe them into withered gar- 
lands. 

“Much did they love that gentle child ; 
they had nothing else in the wide world 
to love, save an old domestic, and a huge 
Hungarian dog. Yet it was evident 
Paulina could not live; at least her life 
was a thing of unc ertainty—of breathless 
hope and fear. She was tall beyond her 
years; but she was fragile as the stalk of 
the white-crowned lily. She was very 
like her mother, though there was at 
times a shade upon her brow that reminded 
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you strongly of the darker countenance 
of her father. It was said, that when he 
took his gun and went out all day in 
search of the red deer, far up among the 
rocky heights, he would forget his pur- 
pose for hours; and seating himself upon 
some Alpine promontory, would gaze 
upon his lonely house iu the valley be low, 
till the sun went down in the stormy 
west; and as evening drew on, and a 
single light faintly glimmered from one 
of the windows of his mansion, he has 
brushed a hot tear from his eye, and 
started into recollection. 

“QOne night it was dark ere he came 
home, and the winds howled drearily. In 
their sitting-room,—a room but barely 
furnished,—he found his wife plying her 
needle beside the lamp, and at a little 
distance the dying flame of the wood fire 
threw its ghastly flickerings on the pale 
face of his daughter. He stood at the 
door, and leant upon his gun in silence. 
They knew his mood, and were silent 


also. Ilis eye was fixed upon his daugh- 
ter; she would have fascinated your's 
too. It was no common countenance. Not 


that any individual feature could have 
been singled out as peculiar, but the gene- 
ral expression was such as, once seen, 
haunted the memory for ever. Perhaps 
it was the black eye—blacker than the 


ebon hair—contrasted with the deadly 
paleness of her white-rose cheek. It was 
deep sunk, too, under her brow. But it 
is needless to form conjectures: none 


knew in what that expression originated, 
there was a mystery in it. She hada 
long thin arm and tapering fingers, and 
a hand crossed by many a blue vein. Its 
touch was, in general, thrillingly cold, yet 
at times it was feverishly hot. Her mo- 
ther had borne many a child, but they 

had all died in infancy. The father's 
fondest wish was to see a son rising by 
his side into manhood, nor did he yet 
despair of having the wish gratified. It 
was said, his dying commands would have 
given that son much to do. 

“ Paulina was now thirteen; but the 
canker was busy within, and even her 
mother saw at last that she, too, was to 
be taken from her. It was a stern dis- 
pensation ; the only child of her heart,— 
the only one whom her sleepless eare had 
been able to fence in from the grasp of 
the spoiler,—her meditation and her 
dream for thirteen years,—the one only 
sad sunbeam whose watery and uncertain 
ray lighted up their solitude. But evil 
had followed them as a doom, nor was 
that doom yet completed. 

“She died upon an autumn evening. 
She had been growing weaker for many 
a day, and they saw it, but spoke not of 
it. Nor did she; it seemed i ame a pain 
for her to speak; and when she did, 
was in a low, soft tone; inaudible almost 
to all but the ear of affection. Yet was 
the mind within her busy with all the 





restless activity of feverish reverie. She 
had strange day- dreams ; life and the 
distant world often flashed upon her in 
far more than the brightness of reality. 
Often, too, all faded away ; and though 
her eyes were still open, darkness fell 
around her, and she dwelt among the 
mysteries and immaterial shapes of some 
shadowy realm. It would be fearful to 
know all that passed in the depth of that 
lonely girl’s spirit. It was an autumn 
evening——sunny, but not beautiful—silent, 
but not serene. She had walked to the 
brook that came down the mountains, and 
formed a pool and babbling cascade not a 
stone's cast from the door. Perhaps she 
grew suddenly faint, for her mother, who 
stood at the window, saw her coming 
more hastily than neal across the field. 
She went to meet her; she was within 
arms-length, when her daughter gave a 
faint moan, and, falling forward, twined 
her cold arms round her mother’s neck, 
and looked up into her face with a look 
of agony. It was only for a : eon 
her “dark eye became fixed,- grew 
white with the whiteness of aoe "and 
the mother carried her child’s body into 
its desolate home. 

“ Tf her father wept—it was at night 
when there was no eye to see. The Hun- 


garian dog howled over the dead body of 


his young mistress, and the old domestic 
sat by the unkindled he: arth, and grieved 
as for her own first-born; but the father 
loaded his gun as was his wont, and went 
away among the mountains. 

“The priests came, and the coffin, and 
a few of the simple peasants. She was 
carried forth from her chamber, and her 
father followed. The procession winded 
down the valley. The tinkling of the holy 
bell mingled sadly with the fune ral chaunt. 
At last ‘the little train disappeared ; for 
the churchyard was among the hills, some 
miles distant. ‘The mother was left alone: 
she fell upon her knees, and lifted up her 
eyes and her clasped hands to her God, 
and prayed,—fervently prayed from the 
depths of her soul ,—that He might never 
curse her with another child. The prayer 
was almost impious; but she was frantic 
in her deep despair, and we dare not 


judge her. 


“A year has passed away, and that 
lonely house is still in the Bohemian 
valley, and its friendless inmates haunt it 
still. Walstein’s wife bears him another 
child, and hope almost beats again in his 
bosom, as he asks, with somewhat of a 
father’s pride, if he has now a son? But 
the child was a daughter, and his hopes 
were left unfulfilled. They ciristened 
the infant Paulina; and many a long day 
and dreary night did its mother hang over 
its cradle and. shed tears of bitterness, as 
she thought of her who lay unconscious 
in the churchyard among the hills. The 
babe grew, but not in the rosiness of 
health. Yet it seldom suffered from 





acute pain; and when it wept, it was 
with a kind of suppressed grief, that 
seemed almost unnatural in one so young. 
It was long ere it could walk; when at 
last it did, it was without any previous 
effort. 

“ Time passed on without change, and 
without incident. Paulina was ten years 
old. Often had Philippa, with maternal 
fondness, pointed out to her husband the 
resemblance which she alleged existed 
between their surviving child and her 
whom they had laid in the grave. Wal- 
stein, as he listened to his wife, fixed his 
dark penetrating eye upon his daughter, 
and spoke not. ‘The resemblance was, 
indeed, a striking one,—it was almost 
supernatural. She was the same tall, 
pale girl, with black, deep-sunk eyes, and 
long dark ebon hair, Her arms and 
ha nds were precisely of the same mould, 
and they had the same thrilling coldness 
in their touch. Her manners, too, her 
disposition, the sound of her voice, her 
motions, her habits, and above all, her 
expression of countenance—that charac- 
teristic and indescribable expression— 
were the very same. Tler mother loved 
to dwell upon this resemblance; but her 
father, though he gazed and gazed upon 
her, yet ever and anon started, “and walked 
with hasty strides across the room, and 
sometimes, even at night, rushed out into 
the darkness, as one oppressed with wild 
and fearful fancies. 

‘They had few of the comforts, and 
none of the luxuries of life, in that Bo- 
hemian valley. Philippa had carefully 
laid aside all the clothes that belonged to 
her dead daughter; and now that the last 
child of her age w as growing up, and was 
so like her that was gone, she loved to 
dress her sometimes in her sister's dress, 
and the pale child wore the clothes, and 
would talk to her of the lost Paulina, al- 
most as if to one who had known her. 


“ One night her mother plied her needle 
beside her lamp, and at a little distance 
her daughter, in a simple white dress 
which had once been her dead sister's, sat 
musing over the red embers of a dying 
fire. A thunder storm was gathering, 
aud the rain was already falling heavily. 
Walstein entered; his eye rested on his 
daughter, and at the same moment he 
uttered an exclamation of horror: but he 
recovered himself, and with a quivering 
lip sat down in a distant corner of the 
room. His Hungarian dog was with him ; 
it seemed to have caught the direction of 
his master’s eye, and as its own rested 
keenly on Paulina, the animal gave vent 
to a low growl. It was strange that the dog 
never seemed to love the child. On the pre- 
sent occasion she was probably not aware 
of her father’s entrance, for she appeared 
absorbed in her own thoughts; and as the 
blue and flickering flame fell upon her 
face, she smiled faintly. 
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“¢Q God! itis! itis!’ cried Walstein, 
and fell senseless on the floor. 

“ His wife and daughter hurried to his 
assistance, and he recovered; but he 
pointed to Paulina, and said faulteringly, 
‘ Philippa ! '!_send her to bed.’ With a 
quiet step his daughter mov ed across the 
room; at the door, she was about to kiss 
her mother, but Walstein thundered out, 
‘ Forbear!’ and rising closed the door 
with trembling violence. Philippa had 


often seen hee husband in his’ wilder 


moods, but seldom thus strangely agitated. 
Had she known the conviction that had 
arisen in his mind, she would have ceased 
to wonder. 

** He had watched long and narrowly, 
and now he was unable to conceal longer 
from himself the fearful truth. It was not 
in her wan beauty alone that she resem- 
bled her sister—it was not merely in the 
external development of her form,—he 
knew, he felt, that the second Paulina, 
born after her sister's death, was the same 
Paulina as she whom he had laid in the grave. 
There was horror in the idea, yet it could 
not be resisted. But even now he breath- 
ed it not to his wife, and silently they 
passed to their chamber. 
his soul, however, which he would never 
have told her by day and awake, the 
wretched Philippa gathered from him in 
his unconscious mutterings in the dead 
watches of the night. When the suspi- 
cion flashed upon her, it fell upon her 
heart like a weight of lead. Hier mater- 
nal affection struggled with it, and with 
the thousand proofs that came crowding, 
of themselves, into her memory, to 
strengthen and to rivet it, and the strug- 
gle almost overturned her reason. 

“The Paulina, in whom her heart was 
wrapped up twelve years ago, had fre- 
quently dreams of a my sterious meaning, 
which she used to repeat to her mother 
when no one else was by. <A few days 
after the occurrences of the evening to 
which we have alluded, the living child, 
who had come in the place of the dead, 
told Philippa she had dreamt a dream. 
—She recited it, and Philippa shuddered 
to hear an exact repetition of one she 
well remembered listening to long ago, 
and which she had ever since locked up 
in her own bosom. Even in sleep, it 
seemed that, by some awful mystery, 
-aulina was living over again. 

“Time still passed on, and the pale 
child shot up into a girl. She was thir- 
teen; and a stranger would have thought 
her some years older. It was manifest 
that she, too, was dying. (There was a 
dismal doubt haunted her father’s mind 
whether she had ever lived.) She never 
spoke of her deceased sister—indeed she 
seldom spoke at all; but when they asked 
if she were well, she shook her head, and 
stretched her arm towards the churchyard. 

“To that churchyard her father went 
one moonlight night. It was a wild fancy ; 


The secret of 





yet he resolved to open his daughter's 
grave, and look once more upon her 
mouldering remains. He had a reason 
for his curiosity which he searcely dared 
own even to himself. He told the sexton 
of his purpose, and, though the old man 
guessed not his object, he took his spade 
and his pick-axe, and speedily commenced 
his task. It was an uncertain night; the 
wind came in gusts, and sometimes diced 
away into strange silence. ‘The dim 
moonlight fell upon the white tombstones, 
and the shadows of the passing clouds 
glided over them like spirits. ‘The sexton 
pursued his work, and had already dug 
deep. Walstein stood by his side. 

‘“ «TT have not come to the coffin yet, 
said the old man, in a tone bordering upon 
wonder; ‘yet | could tell the very spot 
blind-fold in which I put it with these 
hands thirteen years ago. 

‘Dig on, for the love of heaven!’ said 
W date and his heart began to beat 
audibly. ‘There was a short pause. 

oe My digging is of no use,’ said the 
sexton, ‘I ain past the place where I laid 
the coffin; and may the [lolly Virgin 
protect me, for there is not a vestige 
cither of it or the body left.’ 

“ Walstein groaned convulsively, and 
leapt into the grave, but in vain ;—the 
sexton had reported truly. He had just 
stepped up again into the moonlight when 
a cold hand was laid upon his shoulder. 
He started, and turning round, saw that 
his daughter stood beside hin. 

“¢Paulina! just heaven! what can 
have brought you so far from home? 
at night, too, and weak as you are; it 
will be your destruction.’ 

‘ She took no notice of the question ; 
but fixing her quict look upon the grave, 
she said——‘ Father, I shall soon lie there.’ 

“Tt was the thirteenth anniversary of 
Paulina’s death, and the swoollen brook 
was brawling hoarsely down the moun- 
tains, —for a tempestuous auttunn had 
already anticipated winter. The shutters 
of the upper chamber were closed, and 
Philippa sat by the sick bed of her last 
child. The sufferer raised her pale and 
languid head, and whilst her dark eye 
appeared to wander in the dilirium of 
fever, she said, with a struggle— -* Mother, 
is it not a mysterious imagination, but I 
feel as if I had lived before, and that my 
thoughts were happier and better than 
they are now?’ Philippa shuddered, and 
gazed almost with terror upon her child. 

‘It is a dream, Paulina; one of the 
waking dreams of over-watchfulness. Be 
still, sweet girl; an hour’s sleep will re- 
fresh you.’ As she spoke, Paulina did 
sleep, ‘but there was little to refresh in 
such slumber. Her whole frame was 
agitated convulsively ; her bosom heaved 
with unnatural beating » her hands alter- 
nately grasped the coverlid, as if to tear 
it into shreds, and were ever and anon 
lifted up to her head, where her fingers 








twined themselves among the tresses of 
her ebon hair; her lips moved incessantly ; 
her teeth chattered; her breath came 
short and thick as if it would have made 
itself pa lpable to the senses; terrible 
gibberings succeeded, and her poor mo- 
ther knew that the moment of dissolution 
was at hand. In an instant all was still,— 
the grasp of the hand was relaxed,—the 
heaving and the beating ceased,—the lips 
were open, but the breath of life that had 
ebbed and flowed between them had 
finished its task and was gone: a damp 
distillation stood upon the brow,—it was 
the last sign of agony which expiring 
nature gave. 

“That night Walstein dreamed a 
dream. Paulina, wrapped in her winding 
sheet, stood opposite his coueh. [ler 
face was pale and beautiful as in life, but 
under the folds of her shroud he dis- 
covered the hideous form of a skeleton. 
The vision became double: a grave opened 
as If spontaneously, and another Paulina 
burst the cerements asunder, and looked 
with her dead eye full upon her father. 
Walstein trembled and awoke. A strange 
light glaneed under his chamber door. 
Who was there stirring at the dead hour 
of night? He threw the curtains aside. 
The moon was still up; an indeseribable 
impulse urged him to rush towards the 
room in which the body of his daughter 
lay. Ile passed ¢ along the lobby ; the door 
of the chamber was open ; the Hlungarian 
dog lay dead at the threshold; ¢he corpse 
wus gone.” 

The poetry at the end of the volume is 
very common-place, and quite unworthy 
of the prose productions, The worst 
picture in the portfolio is the little hard, 
unmeaning, cast-iron vignette, which 
serves asa ‘ lrontispiece.” 





EMIGRATION, &e. 

British America. By John Macgregor, 
sq. 2 vols. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
ee Cane ll, London. 

Mr. MacGrecor strongly advocates the 


octanliadeadind of a transatlantic line of 


steam-navigation, which he maintains 
would materially advantage not only the 
British North “American interests, but 
those nearer home, particularly as_bear- 
ing on the great movements of emigra- 
tion. ‘If we are safe in forming conelu- 
sions according to the experience of the 
last fifteen years, we are also safe in say- 
ing, that steam is the power which will 
supplant all others in the magnitude and 
rapidity of its operations. Although we 
may not be quite so sanguine as Mr. 
M*Taggart about making a voyage by 
steam from Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, (with a cargo of cutlery, 
printed cottons, and croc kery,) across the 
Atlantic, and then up the rivers and lakes 
of St. Lawrence, and over the rocky 
mountains to the Pacific and China—an 
undertaking far from being impossible— 
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yet steam is the mighty giant that Great 
Britain can send forth to bring her pos- 
sessions in America and the W est Indies 
within half the distance, morally speak- 
ing, that they are now to Europe. It is 
this great giant that may enable England 
to grasp more effectually the vast  re- 
sources of her maratime colonies,—and 
those of the Canadas,—and, west of the 
great lakes, those of the regions of Atha- 
basea and Assinboins.”’ 

The establishment of steam-navigation 
along the coasts of Great Britain, and in 
connexion with neighbouring shores, has 
been of unquestionable good effect. In 
the United States, the rivers and coasts 
are navigated by innumerable steam-ves- 
sels; there being upwards of three hun- 
dred on the Mississippi and the Ohio; 
and those on the Hudson rivalling the 
European vessels in splendour and conve- 
nience. before the establishment of 
steam-boats on the St. Lawrence, between 
Quebec and Montreal, British goods were 
from twenty to forty per cent. higher at 
the latter than the former place;—now 
the prices are the same at both. “ It is 
not long since the ferry from Montreal to 


La Prairic, the usual route to the United 
States, was crossed in a wooden canoe. 


Passengers, horses, ‘a carriages, are at 
present carried over in spacious and beau- 
tiful steam-boats. ‘The Uttawa and the 
Lakes of Canada are also navigated by 
steam-vessels. A steam-ship, of about 
one thousand two hundred tons, (launched 
at Quebec in April last,) belonging to the 
St. Lawrence Steam-Navigation Company, 
is nearly ready to navigate the seas be- 
tween Halifax and Quebec. There are 
two steam-boats belonging to the General 
Mining Company at Pictou; there is an- 
other employed at Halifax; and three at 
St. John’s, New Brunswick,—one of 
which goes daily between that city and 
Fredericton, another crosses to Annapolis, 
from which stage-coaches run to ILalifax, 
and a third between St. John’s, St. An- 
drew’s, and the United States.”’ 

Mr. Macgregor then takes notice of 
the steam-navigation company attempted 
to be formed in 1825, the speedy break- 
ing up of which, during the general panic, 
he much regrets. He entertains no 
doubt of the fe: asibility and success of the 
undertaking, and is of opinion that the 
colonial legislatures, which have already 
granted certain pecuniary encouragement 
to the intercolonial steam- navigation, 
would readily give similar assistance to 
the transatlantic speculators. ‘The post- 
master-general would also be willing to 
make contracts for the carriage of the 
mail-bags, in preference to the dangerous 
and uncomfortable packets that sail be- 
tween Falmouth and Halifax. An _ ex- 
cellent coal abounds in Cape Breton and 
Nova Scotia, affording an advantage of 
which the United States are deficient. 
Such are the chief points of the case ;— 
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we are friendly to every enterprise which 
tends to the wholesome aggrandizement 
of wealth and power; and, probably, when 
the public mind is freed from the two 
dreadful monopolizing monsters which 
now enslave it, our speculatists may enter 
with spirit upon this and many other si- 
milar undertakings. 


We consider Mr. Macgregor’s observa- 


tions and instructions on the subject of 


trade, emigration, and colonization, so 
sensible and practically valuable, that we 
could wish there were means adopted for 
their more general distribution amongst 
those classes to whom they should be 
principally addressed. Mr. Macgregor 
appears to have lived long and actively 
in the very midst of business, and to have 
acquired his opinions, not from individual 
cases, but average results. He has 
watched the successful efforts of industry, 
and the flourishing condition of laborious 
and well-disposed settlers,—he sees a vast 
extent of land but thinly peopled, and a 
great deal more wholly uninhabited,—he 
knows the resources within the soil itself, 
and, like a sensible man, unblinded by 
prejudice, can find no reason why similar 
settlers to the above, with similar indus- 
trious habits, might not equally thrive in 
colonies of their own making. At the 
same time he is aware that bread cannot 
be made till the corn grows, and that corn 
cannot be sown before the land is tilled; 
that the land cannot be tilled without the 
proper implements, and that whilst men 
work they must also eat. Should emi- 
gration be conducted at the public ex- 
pense, therefore, it is recommended to 
provide the emigrant with a year or 
eighteen month's provisions, besides axes 
and a few other implements. “From 
my own inquiries,” says our author, “and 
all that I have observed respecting the 
settlers in each of our American colonies, 
I am of opinion, that if each family re- 
ceived an axe, two hoes, an auger, a saw, 
a plane, a cow, seed, and provisions for 
one year, it is fully as much as govern- 
ment should grant. It is doubtful, 

more assistance were given, but that it 
would lead to abuse; and with such aid, 
the man who does not become inde- 
pendent of others for means of subsist- 
ence, deserves, (according to an observa- 
tion made to me by an affluent and wor- 
thy old farmer, who settled forty years 
ago in America, not worth a shilling,) 
to be hanged as a public defaulter!” 


With regard to the comparative advan- 
tages oficred to colonists by the different 
American provinces, we have not space to 
enter into the particulars advanced by 
Mr. Macgregor ;—suflice it that he esti- 
mates, whether family or not, Canada to 
be inferior, in many respects, to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 
Island, and the lower colonies in general, 
which, he says, are never subject to 





agues, nor lake fevers, while the climate 
of Upper Canada generates both. 

“The emigrant who directs his course 
to Upper Canada, a country which has for 
some years afforded an asylum for some 
thousands of poor settlers, need not ap- 
prehend the want of fertile land, nor, after 
two or three years, the necessaries and 
many of the conveniences of life. Yet, 
notwithstanding the vast tracts of unoccu- 
pied land, he will, in order to secure a 
desirable farm, have to proceed a great 
distance into the back country, apart 
from society, and without the conveni- 
ences to be found only in a populous 
neighbourhood. He must not, however, 
be discouraged, if he suffers much more, 
from the time he lands at Quebec or 
Montreal, until he plants himself and fa- 
mnily in the woods, than he experienced 
removing to America from the land of his 
forefathers. Every succeeding year will 
open more cheering prospects to him ; 
the emigrants who arrive after him will 
settle beyond him in the wilderness, and 
he will soon observe houses, villages, and 
corn-fields, occupying the place of gloomy 
and boundless forests.” 

Mr. Macgregor then proceeds to parti- 
cularize the classes of people to whom 
British America offers inducements to vi- 
sit, “much of which will depend upon 
individual character.”’ Gentlemen farm- 
ers do not succeed, whilst men of steady 
and laborious habits thrive best. Prac- 
tical farmers, with from 200]. to 600l. 
may conduct a farm well upon our Eng- 
lish system of husbandry.  ‘“ Joiners, 
stone-masons, saddlers, shoemakers, tai- 
lors, blacksmiths, cart, mill, and wheel- 
wrights, and (in the s seaports, ) coopers, 
may always find employment. Brewers, 
may succeed; but in a few years there 
will be more encouragement for them. 
Butchers generally do well. For spin- 
ners, weavers, and those engaged in ma- 
nufactures, there is not the smallest en- 
couragement.” 

For the three learned professions, law, 
physic, and divinity, there is as yet no 
flattering prospect. ‘There are too many 
lawyers there already, and many more 
clergymen of the established church, in 
proportion to the population, than in 
England; to say nothing of the Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, Baptist, Roman Catho- 
lic, and other ministers. ‘ Medical gen- 
tlemen generally secure a decent liveli- 
hood, but with few exceptions, seldom 
make money. The clima‘e of British 
America is too salubrious for doctors to 
make fortunes.’ Schcolmasters too fre- 
quently are reduced to cultivate land, in- 
stead of morals; and clerks and shop- 
men, unless previously engaged in a situ- 
ation, have generally a hard struggle to 
establish themselves in trade. 

‘armers or labourers going to Ame- 
rica should carry out with them, if their 
means will admit, as much clothing, bed- 
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ding, and linen, as may be necessary for 


four or five years, some leather, one or 


two sets of light cart harness, two or three 
spades or shovels, scythes, sickles, hoes, 
plough traces, the iron work of a plough 
and harrow, of the common kind used in 
Scotland; the cast machinery for a corn 
fan, cooking utensils, a few door hinges, 
and a small assortment of nails. Furni- 
ture, or any other kind of wooden work, 
will only incommode them, as what may 
be necessary, can casily be procured at 
moderate rates in America.” 

On first landing in America, “ the heads 
of families cannot do better than devote 
all the time they possibly can to the clear- 
ing and preparing their new farms for 
cultivation. It is often, however, neces- 
sary for them to work for provisions or 
other assistance among the old settlers; 
but prudent men never do so after the first 
year, except compelled by necessity. Wo- 
men, and children above two years of age, 
can find ready employment, particularly 
during spring and autumn. Young un- 
married labouring men ought to save at 
least half their wages. Food, except in 
the towns and at public works, is usually 
provided by their employers.” 

We have thus attempted to give an 
abridged account of Mr. Macgregor’s 
principal remarks upon emigration, we 
subjoin one more passage from this sec- 
tion, which shows that even in America 
may be found a sneaking of the true aris- 
tocratic vtimmn cum dignitate : 

“The old settlers are not ot always (lis- 
covered to be the most opulent, notwith- 


standing the advantages they have had of 


sele cting the best lands. It is truly lamen- 


table to observe the condition of some of 


those who have long occupied the finest 
farms, and whose poverty is the visible 
consequence of unsteadiness, extrava- 
gance, and often a silly species of pride 
that attaches contempt to rural industry. 
In each of the colonies [know many far- 
mers of this character, who, before the 
month of May each year, have to purchase 
grain and potatoes from their more pro- 
vident neighbours.” 


We will now conclude our review of 
this important work with two extracts of 


powerful and picturesque description, 


which will serve to show the variety of 


materials and style displayed by Mr. 
M‘Gregor. The first is an account of the 
forest conflagrations which are so exten- 
sive, so awful, and generally so fatal, in 
America :— 

* In October, 1825, about a hundred 
and forty miles in extent, and a_ vast 
breadth of the country on the north, and 
from sixty to seventy miles on the south 
side of Miramichi River, became a scene 
of perhaps the most dreadful conflagra- 
tion that occurs in the history of the 
world. 

‘In Europe we can scarcely form a 
conception of the fury and rapidity with 
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Which fires rage through the forests of 


America during a dry hot season, at which 
period the broken underwood, decayed 
vegetable substances, fallen branches, 
bark, and withered trees, are as inflam- 
mable as the absence of moisture can ren- 
der them. To such irresistible food for 
combustion, we must add the auxiliary 
afforded by the boundless fir forests, every 
tree of which contains, in its trunk, bark, 
branches, and leaves, 
the most inflammable resins. 

‘When one of these fires is once in 
motion, or at least when the flames extend 
over a few miles of the forest, the sur- 
rounding air becomes hi: chly rarified ; 
and the wind consequently increases till it 
blows a_ perfect hurricane. It appears 
that the woods had been, on both sides 
of the north-west, partially on fire for 
some days, but not to an alarming extent 
until the 7th of October, when it came on 
to blew furiously from the westward ; 
and the inhabitants along the banks of 
the river were suddenly surprised by an 
extraordinary roaring in the woods, re- 
sembling the crashing and detonation of 
loud and incessant thunder; while at the 
same instant the atmosphere became 
thickly darkened with smoke. ‘They had 
scarcely time to ascertain the cause of this 
awful phenomenon, before all the sur- 
rounding woods appeared in one vast 
blaze ; the flames ascending from one to 
two hundred feet above the tops of the 
loftiest trees; and the fire, rolling forward 
with inconceivable celerity, presented the 
terribly sublime appearance of an impe- 
tuous flaming ocean. In less than an 
hour, Douglas Town and Newcastle were 
ina blaze, and many of the wretched in- 
habitants, unable to eseape, perished in 
the flames. The following account was 
obtained and printed in the papers for 
public information a few days after- 
wards :--— 

“ ¢ Nore than a hundred miles of the 
shores of Miramichi are laid waste, inde- 
pendent of the north-west branch, the 
Baltibog and the Nappan_ settlements. 


Krom one to two hundred people have 


perished within immediate observation, 
while thrice that number are miserably 
burnt, or otherwise wounded; and at least 
two thousand of our fellow-creatures are 
left destitute of the means of subsistence, 
and thrown at present upon the huma- 
nity of the Province of New Brunswick. 
* <'The number of lives that have been 
lost in the remote parts of the woods, 
among the lumbering parties, cannot be 
ascertained for some time to come; for it 
is feared that few are left to tell the tale. 
“ «Tt is not in the power of language 
to describe the unparalleled scene of ruin 
and devastation which the parish of New- 


cestle at this moment presents. Out of 


upwards of two hundred and fifty houses 
and stores, fourteen of the least consider- 
able only reniain. ‘The court-house, jail, 
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church, and barracks; Messrs. Gilmour, 
Rankin, and Co.’s, and Messrs. Abrams 
and Co.’s establishments, with two ships 
on the stocks, are reduced to ashes. 

“<The loss of property is incalculable ; 
for the fire, borne upon the wings of a 
hurricane, rushed on the wretched inha- 
bitants with such inconceivable rapidity, 
that the preservation of their lives could 
be their only care. 

“* Among the vessels on the river, a 
number were cast on shore; three of 
which, namely, the ships Concord of 
Whitby, and Canada of North Shields, 
together with the brig Jane of Alloa, were 
consumed; others were fortunately ex- 
tineuished, after the fire had attacked 
them. 

“At Douglas Town, scarcely any 


kind of property esecap od the ravages of 


the fire, which swept off the surface every 
thing coming in contact with it, leaving 
but time for the unfortunate inhabitants 
to fly to the shore; and there, by means 
of boats, canoes, rafts of timber, timber 
logs, or any article, however ill calculated 
for the purpose, they endeavoured to 
escape from the dreadful scene, and reach 
the town of Chatham: numbers of men, 
women, and children, perishing in the at- 
tempt. 

“¢Tn some parts of the country, the 
eattle have all been destroyed, or suffered 
greatly, and the very soil is in im: any 
places parched and burnt. up, while 
searecly any article of provisions hes been 
rescued from the flames. 

“<The hurricane raged with such 
dreadful violence, that large bodies of 
timber, on fire, as also trees from the fo- 
rest, and parts of the flaming houses and 
stores, were carried to the rivers with 
amazing velocity, to such an extent, and 
affecting the water in such a manner, as 
to occasion large quantities of salmon and 
other fish to resort to Jand; hundreds of 
which were scattered on the shores of the 
south and west branches. 

“Chatham at present contains about 
three hundred of the unfortunate suflerers, 
who have resorted to it for relief, and are 
experiencing some partial assistance ; and 
almost every hour brings with it great 
numbers from the back settlements, burnt, 
wounded, and in the most abject state of 
distress.’ 

“ Great fires raged about the same time 
in the forests of the river St. John, which 
destroyed much property and timber, 
with the governor's residence, and about 
eighty private houses at Iredericton. 
Fires raged also at the same time in the 
northern parts of the province, as far as 
the Bay de Chaleur. 

“Ttis impossible to tell how many lives 
were lost, as many of those who were in 
the woods among the lumbering parties 
had no friends or connexions in the coun- 
try to remark their non-appearance. Five 
hundred have been computed as the least 
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number that actually perished in the 
flames. 

‘ The destruction of bears, foxes, tiger- 
‘ats, martens, hares, and other wild ani- 
mals, was very great. These, when sur- 
prised by great fires, are said to lose their 
usual sense of preservation, and becom- 
ing, as it were, either giddy or fascinated, 
often rush into the face of inevitable de- 
struction. Even the birds, except those 
of very strong wing, seldoin escape; 
some, particularly the partridge, become 
stupified ; and the density of the smoke, 
the rapid velocity of the flames, and the 

violence of the winds, effectually prevent 
the flight of most others. . 8 @ 

‘¢T have often heard it maintained in 
England, by people unacquainted with 
America, that the lands must become 
much more valuable by being cleared of 
the woods by fire, as immense labour and 
expense in clearing the forest-lands would 
consequently be saved. No opinion can 
be more erroneous. Settlers, who under- 

stand the value of wilderness lands, al- 

ways choose those covered wit th the hea- 
viest trees of promiscuous kinds; and the 
strongest objection that can be made to au 
plot of land is, its having been previously 
subjected to fire, which withers the re- 
Inaining standing trees, and leads to the 
exhaustion of fertility in the soil, by its 
producing afterwards two or three tall 
crops of weeds, which require as much 
nourishment as the same number of corn 
crops would. From the nature of those 
plants, very little of the sustenance drawn 
by them from the ground is again re- 
turned to it, as the y withe TY, standing, into 
dry hollow stalks ; ‘and their juices, ¢ cap- 
ing gradually by ' ehalation. and mixing 
with the surrounding atmosphere, are 
carried off by the winds. , 

“Ifthe burnt lands, as they ave termed, 
were, immediately after being overrun by 
fire, brought under cultivation, they would 
then be of exactly the same value as those 
cleared in the usual way; but even in 
this case they are objected to, as the great 
fires scour over the surface with such ra- 
pidity, that the trunks of the large trees 
are only very partially destroyed, and 
scarcely ever levelled, while, by losing 
their sap, they soon become much harder, 
and more difficult to cut, than green 
wood, and, by being all charred on the 
outside, exceedingly disagreeable to work 
among. The clearing and cultivating of 
ground on which the trees are all in a 
fresh growing state, is therefore preferred 
to that which has been subjected to fire, 
which seldom consumes cilectually more 
than the underwood, decayed fragments, 
and the branches of the large trees.”’ 


The other relates to a natural shock of 


another kind ;— 

“ A tremendous earthquake, which ap- 
pears to have agitated the whole of Ca- 
nada, and a vast extent of the adjacent 
countries, in the year 1663, is described 





by the French writers of that time, as ac- 
companied by the most violent pheno- 
mena, rendered more than usually terrific 
by the continuation of the shocks at in- 
tervals, for nearly six months, 

“ About the same time, on the evening 
of the 5th of February, a loud rumbling 
noise, seemingly occasioned by the deto- 
nation of the atmosphere, was heard 
throughout the whole of those regions. 
The terrified inhabitants, having never 
heard of an earthquake in the country, at 
first conceived their houses on fire, and 
immediately flew out of doors, when their 
astonishment was increased by the vio- 
lent agitation of the earth, and ey ery 
thing on its surface. ‘The walls shook, 
the bells of the churches rang, and the 
doors flew open and closed again of them- 
selves. ‘The forest trees were seen all in 
violent motion, some thrown up from the 
roots, then with their tops bending nearly 
to the ground, first to one side, then to 
the other, or laid prostrate on the surface, 
from which again they were thrown up 
into the air. ‘The ice, which covered the 
lakes and rivers, in many places some 
feet thick, was broken open, and fre- 
quently thrown, with rocks and mud from 
the bottom, up into the air. Clouds 
dust obscured the sky. The waters were 
impregnated with sulphur, exhibiting yel- 
low or reddish colours. From ‘Tadousac 
to Quebec, about 130 miles, the St. Law- 
rence appeared white and thickly impreg- 
nated with sulphureous matter. 

“The convulsion of elements produced 
the most awful and incessant sounds, 
roaring at one time like the sea, then re- 
verberating like the rolling of thunder, 
and again, as if mountains were bursting, 
and the rocks which composed them crack- 
ing and rolling over cach other. 

‘The darkness was rendered still more 
awful by the frequent flashes of lightning, 
or by the lamentations of the wome nn, he 
cries of children, and the howling of dogs 
and other animals. 

* Walrusses and porpoises were said to 
have been seen as far up the St. Law- 
rence as Three Rivers, where they never 
appeared before, as if equally terrified 
with the inhabitants of the land: the 
former howling in the piteous manner so 
peculiar to them. 

‘The first shock continued, without in- 
termission, for about halt aun hour, which 
was followed about eight o'clock by a se- 
cond equally violent. Thirty shocks were 
numbered during the night, and the 
whole country continued to be violently 
agitated at intervals until the end of July. 

“rom all the accounts transmitted to 
us, it appears wonderful that no human 
lives were lost during this extr: ordinary 
convulsion; nor does it appear that any 
change was caused in the configur: ition 
of the countries said to be si » long and 
violently disturbed by the samen of its ac- 
tion. The river St. Lawrence and its 





tributaries, the Islands Saghunny and 
Quebec, Lakes St. Peter pos Ch: umplain, 
Montreal, and the Rapids of St. Louis, or 
La Chine, are apparently at this day ex- 
actly in the same position as when disco- 
vered by Cartier and Champlain.” 

We have gone to considerable length in 
our notice of Mv. Mé Gregor’s work, and 
we hope that in using our discretion in 
this respect, on this and some former oc- 
casions, we have met the approval of our 
readers. 


ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


Gleanings of Natural History, 

Jesse, Esq. Murray. 
Turs is a pleasant volume of anecdotical 
natural history, compiled from the wri- 
ter’s actual observations, and comprising 
many facts of a curious and novel cha- 
racter. The following random extracts 
will afford a fair sample of the agreeable 
variety of its contents :— 

Lark's Clavs.—*“* The lark makes its 
nest generally in grass fields, where it is 
liable to be injured either by cattle graz- 
ing over it, or by the mower. In case of 
alarin from either these or other causes, 
the parent birds remove their eggs, by 
means of their long claws, to a place of 
greater security ; and this transportation 
t have observed to be effected in a very 
short space of time. By placing a lark’s 
egg, which is rather large in proportion 
to the size of the bird, in the foot, and 
then drawing the claws over it, you will 
perceive that they are of sufticient length 
to secure the egg firmly; and by this 
means the bird is enabled to convey its 
egos to another place, where she can sit 
upon and hateh them.” 

Sagacily of ar Elephant.—* T was one 
day feeding the poor elephant (who was 
$0 barbarously put to death at Exeter 
Change,) with potatoes, which he took 
out of my hand. One of them, a round 
one, fell on the floor, just out of the reach 
of his proboscis. He leaned against his 
wooden bar, put out his trunk, and could 
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just touch the potato, but could not pick 


it up. After several ineffectual efforts, he 
at last blew the potato against the oppo- 
site wall, with sufticient force to make it 
rebound; and he then, without difficulty, 
secured it. 
Rees.—* A large brown slug made its 
way into a class: hive, where the opera 
tions of the bees could be distinctly seen. 
Having killed the slug, and finding that 
they were unable to get it out of the hive, 
they covered it over with the thick resin- 
ous substance called propolis, and thus 
prevented its becoming a nuisance to the 
colony. Into the same hive one of the 
common brown-shelled snails also gained 
admittance. Instead of embedding it in 
propolis, the bees contented themselves 
with fixing it to the bottom of the hive, 


by plastering the edge with that sub- 
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stance. I have now in my possession a 
regular fortification made of propolis, 
which one of my stocks of bees placed at 
the entrance of their hive, to enable them 
the better to protect Geimesbves from the 
attacks of wasps. By means of this forti- 
fication, a few bees could effectually guard 


the entrance, by lessening the space of 


admission, which I had neglected to do 
for them.’ 

Snail-Shells.— Having frequently ob- 
served some broken snail- shells near two 
projecting pebbles on a gravel walk, which 
had a hollow between them, I endea- 
voured to discover the occasion of their 
being brought to that situation. At last 
I saw a thrush fly to the spot with a snail- 
shell in his mouth, which he placed be- 
tween the two stones, and hammered at it 
with his beak till he had broken it, and 
was then able to feed on its contents. 
The bird must have discovered that he 
could not apply his beak with sufficient 
force to break the shell while it was roll- 
ing about, and he therefore found out and 
made use of a spot which would keep the 
shell in one position. I do not know 
whether Mr. M‘Adam has ever observed 
the same cireumstance, but his ingenious 
contrivance, (if it is his,) of confining 
stones in a sort of hoop while they are 
being broken, is somewhat similar to that 
of the thrush.”’ 

Aquatic Hen.—* A hen, who had reared 
_ broods of ducks in three successive 
years, became habituated to their taking 
to yd water, and would fly to a large 
stone in the niiddle of the pond, and pa- 
tiently and quietly watch her brood as 
they swam about it. The fourth year she 
hatched her own eggs; and finding that 
her chickens did not take to the w ater as 
the ducklings had done, she flew to the 
stone in the pond, and called them to her 
with the utmost eagerness. This recol- 
lection of the habits of her former charge, 
though it had taken place a year before, 
is not a little curious.” 


A Swan's “ Furst Love.”—“ A pair of 


swans had been inseparable companions 
for three years, during which time they 
had reared three broods of cygnets. Last 
autumn the male was killed, a: nd since that 


time the female has separated herself 


from all society with her own species; 
and though at the time I am writing, (the 
end of March, ) the breeding season for 
swans is far advanced, she remains in the 
same state of seclusion, resisting the ad- 
dresses of a male swan who has been 
making advances towards forming an ac- 
quaintance with her, either driving him 
away, or flying from him whenever he 
comes near her. How long she will con- 
tinue in her present state of widowhood | 
know not, but at present it is quite evi- 
dent that she has not forgotten her former 
partner. 
Affection of Pigeons—* A man, set to 
watch a field of peas which had been 





much prey ‘yed upon by pigeons, shot an old 
cock pigeon who had long been an inha- 
bitant of the farm. His mate, around 
whom he had for manya year cooed, and 
nourished from his own crop, and assisted 
in rearing numerous young ones, Imme- 
diately settled on the ground by his side, 
and showed her grief in the most expres- 
sive manner. ‘The labourer took up the 
dead bird and tied it to a short stake, 
thinking that it would frighten away the 
other depredators. In this situation, 
however . partner did not forsake him, 
but contione, day after day, walking 
slowly round the stick. The kind-hear ted 
wife of the bailiff of the farm at last heard 
of the circumstance, and immediately 
went to afford what relief she could to the 
poor bird. She told me that, on arriving 
at the spot, she found the hen bird much 
exhausted, and that she had made a cir- 
cular beaten track round the dead pigeon, 
making now and then a little spring to- 
wards him. On the removal of the dead 
bird, the hen returned to the dove-cot.”’ 

Sagacity of Doys.—** He informed me 
that a friend of his, an officer in the 44th 
regiment, who had occasion, when in Pa- 
ris, to pass one of the bridges across the 
Seine, had his boots, which had been pre- 
viously well-polished, dirtied by a poodle 
dog rubbing against them. He in conse- 
quence went to a man who was stationed 
on the bridge, and had them cleaned. 
The same circumstance having occurred 
more than once, his curiosity was excited, 
and he watched the dog. He saw him 
roll himself in the mud of the river, and 
then watch for a person with well-po- 
lished boots, against which he contrived 
to rub himself. Finding that the shoe- 
black was the owner of the dog, he taxed 
him with the artifice; and after a little 
hesitation he confessed that he had taught 
the dog the trick in order to procure cus- 
tomers for himself. The officer being 
much struck with the dog’s sagacity, pur- 
chased him at a high price, and brought 
him to England. Ife kept him tied up 
in London some time, and then released 
him. The dog remained with him a day 
or two, and then made his escape. A 
fortnight afterwards he was found with 
his former master, pursuing his old trade 
on the bridge. 

«A friend of mine had a_poodle-dog 
possessed of more than ithiede sagae ity, 
but he was, however, under little com- 
mand. In order to keep him in better 
order, my friend purchased a small whip, 
with which he corrected the dog once or 
twice during a walk. On his return the 
whip was put on a table in the hall, and 
the next morning it was missing. It was 
soon afterwards found concealed in an 
out-building, and again made use of in 
correcting the dog, It was, however, 


again lost, but found hidden in another 


place. On watching the dog, who was 
suspected of being the culprit, he was 





seen to take the whip from the hall-table, 
and run away with it, in order again to 
hide it. The late James Cumming, Esq. 
was the owner of the dog, and related this 
anecdote to me. 

‘A gentleman, a good shot, lent a fa- 
vourite old pointer to a friend, who had 
not much to accuse himself of in the 
slaughter of partridges, however much he 
might have frightened them. After in- 
effectually firing at some hirds which the 
old pointer had found for him, the dog 
turned away in apparent disgust, went 
home, and never could be persuaded to 
accompany the same person afterwards.”’ 

Cockney Bee-hive.—* 1 hear of a hive 
of bees on the top of a house in the mid- 
dle of Holborn, which is doing very well. 
The circumstance of bees finding their 
way home through the thick smoke, fogs, 
and vapours of the metropolis, seems to 
prove that their course is not directed by 
sight, but by some still unexplained in- 
stinct.”’ 


—— ——_— -+--- 
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Living Pocts and Poetesses ; a Biographical 
and Critical Poem. By Nicholas Mi- 
chell. Kidd. 

Tuts title page did not raise our expecta- 
tions very high, and on dipping into the 
hook our expec tations were not very 
greatly disappointed. ‘ A Biographical 
and Critical) Poem,” written by Mr. 
‘Nicholas Michell,” and dedicated to 
Mr.“ John Michell, Solicitor, Ilfracombe,’ 
looked too much like business to betoken 
any thing alarming in the way of wit or 
severity. Mr. Michell begins his preface 
with an assertion which to us is not quite 
intelligible ; he says—‘ Satire is not ex- 
cluded from the following poem, although 
it does not form its prominent feature ;”’ 
is not this itself intended for satire most 
severe, for surely there is nothing more 
satirical in the poem itself? We fea 
however, that the young poet, Mr. Michell 
is really somewhat in earnest, for a little 
further on he states that as yet there are 
in our language but “ three great satires,” 
viz. Pope’s Dunciad, Gifford’s Baviad and 
Mevud, and Byron’s English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers; “ The Living Poets 
and Poetesses”” being doubtless intended 
for a fourth. Myr. Michell is happily 
aware that in it he has produced “no 
great but a little satire ;’—a satire small 
indeed, if satire comprise either sense or 
wit, and most abundant, if impudence 
and ignorant abuse be its all in all. Before 
we proceed to take a few of his random 
lines, let us lay another prose specimen 
before our readers, as a trial for their 
ingenuity :— 

“ Pseudo-poets form but a sheaf in the 
harvest of literary satire; and, should the 
author live another autumn, probably he 
may put in his sickle, small and blunt 
though it be, amidst a few contemporary 
‘novelists.’ Poor « pseudo-poets,” and 
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not less unhappy “contemporary novel- 
ists,’’ who are thus to fall beneath satire’s 
small blunt sickle, then to be threshed by 
jealousy’s clumsy flail, then “milled ”’ by 
Mr. Nicholas Michell, and, we suppose, 
lastly, baked into “ penny- doling” ) rolls 
for the insatiable author of this “little 
satire!” “ Dough(t)y deeds,” indeed, Mr. 
Michell, and a inost flowery proceeding 
altogether. But hold! another and a 
more sublime image presents itself ;—and 
from a baker, Mr. Michell is metamor- 
phosed into an owl, or a crow, or some 
other equally intelligent bird. ‘ In pur- 
suing this path,” he says, ‘the ‘plumes 
of his wing,’ are a love of honest deal- 
ing; a hope to elucidate truth; and the 
wish of rendering his mite of assistance 
to those who are honourably endeavouring 
to silence the Cerberus of pufis, to break 
the molten calves of blind adoration, and 


to restore to health the morbid taste of 


the day.” This jumble is truly sublime, 
and prepares the mind with due pertur- 
bation for the opening incantation, which 
only wants the music of a Weber to make 
it “horrible most horrible!” 


“By Homer's shade, illustrious sons of 
song, 

Who bask at ease on Fame’s high, flowery 
hill! 


By Mevius, ye who round Parnassus throng 

Imping your wings to soar, though baffled 
still! 

As spirits crowded Banquo’s wizard glass, 

I bid you all before my vision pass.” 


A passing glance accordingly at the hap- 
less bards consigned to oblivion by Pope 
and Gifford, and then the frightful prospect 
of the host of scribblers since sprung up, 
who “call aloud for satire’s chastening 
rod,” and “ yield a novel (?) the me, a field 
untrod.” This last expression is rather 
unintelligible. It will be recollected that 
Mr. Michell in his preface compared the 
‘‘ pseudo-poets,”’ &e. of the day to wheat- 
sheafs, and gleaned some pretty ideas 
from this simile. Now, unaccustomed as 
we are to “catch at straws,’’ we must 
protest the utter impossibility of a whicat- 
sheaf yielding “ an untrod ficld,” though 
the converse proposition of “ an untrod 
field” yielding a wheatsheaf or two, is 
natural enough. 


Mr. Michell states that Jus/ice, his asso- 
ciate, while she smites the crests of fools, 
shall also be employed upon a_ laurel 
crown for some whom Byron wronged :— 


“* Nor pass the lights, 
Ris’n, since his setting, planets of renown.’ 


Moreover, that he and Dame Justice 
will — 

“ Marshal waibling dames, a band 
Grown powerful now in letters’ crowded 
land.” 

Yet, notwithstanding all these fair pro- 
mises about “the crests of fools,” and the 
shades of the dead, and the lights of the 
livers on Fame’s “ high flowery hill,” 
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the sport which follows is insufferably 
dull, leaving us most heartily to exclaim, 
in the words of our author's very best 
and most sensible line,— 

‘¢ Would that some abler bard would under- 

take 

The needed task!” 
Doubtless, for “ kneaded,” in pursuance 
of the wheatsheaf and baker simile previ- 
ously started! 

But we will not dismiss Mr. Michell 
so uncourteously ; having given him a lit- 
tle gentle correction from a ‘ guardian’s 
hand,” we will now treat him in the man- 
ner of our yet more venerable rival, The 
Gazette, and let him ‘speak for himself,” 
in the following stanzas addressed to Miss 
Landon. Surely doggrel can go no fur- 
ther, and puppyism is out-puppified with 
a vengeance! 

“To tenderest visions, muse, thyself aban- 
don; 

And sing of pearls, and flowers, and gentle 
Landon. 

There sits the poetess ; the summer sun 

Smiles bright farewell o’er domes and blos- 
somed trees 5 

Like his own race, her glowing song is done, 


And, languishing, she wooes the balmy 
breeze, 

Her scarf for heat thrown by, her soft arm 
bare, 


And floating loose the beauty of her hair. 

And this is she, the Sappho of our isle ; 

And yet bow pure her heart, how chaste her 

lyie! 

Did e’er a Phaon win her sunny smile, 

And turn her breast, all music and all fire?” 
The opening couplet of the above is 

enviably degagé, and the languishing 

poetess ‘there sitting,” wooing — the 

balmy breeze, with her scarf thrown by 

“fur heat,” is an clegant description of 

feminine refinement. In the last line we 

should recommend the substitution of the 

word head for “ breast,”’—turning ladies’ 

heads, is a common occurrence enough, 

and not inappropriate in the present case. 

The following flight or “ hovering” of 

fancy is equally worthy of our fair 

poetess _— 

The § Golden Violet ’—another tale 

Of broken hearts—imperishable love ! 

A flood thou art, whose waters never fail 

To Landon hovering o'er thee, like a dove!” 


Of all the unpleasant states of suspense 
into which a young lady may be thrown, 


that of hovering over the dizzy flood of 


broken hearts and imperishable love, is 
the most awkward :— 
** Nor can she, fair one, find a resting nook 
In the * Venctian Bracelet,’ her last book *#! ” 
There is, doubtless, some very refined 
essence of satire buried beneath this slob- 
bering ;-——Mr. Michell seems to deal in 
contrarieties, and so gives us the follow- 
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* Wiitter efore the publication of “ Ro- 
mance and }.: ality.” 





ing account of the doings of darkness :— 


“‘ Midnight, with all her lamps hath lit the 
sky, 

Bidding the reveller day his bowl aside (?) 

The prudent lover from his mistress fly,” &c. 


Again, he says :— 

‘© Lown I’m lenient, and it wakes my won- 
der, 

Since daily vilest witlings scrawl and rave.” 

(Why should he wonder at that of 
which his personal experience affords him 
such simple proof and illustration?) He 
cries out in vain— 

“ Fora peal of Juvenalian thunder, 

To roll such into silence and the grave! ” 


For the thunder comes not at com- 
mand; and thrown upon his own weak 
resources, he lastly hopes to— 

“ Sweep one zany from the stage ! ” 


Now his aim and object being so mo- 
derately confined, would not a very sim- 
ple opening have ‘presented itself here for 
his own exit, and the conclusion of his 
poem, to the happy saving of a vast quan- 
tity of sweeping, floundering, and splash- 
ing, in the following two books? This 
would have been most happily suiting the 
action to the word, and a flying sweep 
upon his own broomstick, would certainly 
have made an admirable tailpiece to the 
volume! But no!—* Othello’s oceupa- 
tion” is not so speedily done as said,— 
‘Dust oh!” is the word, and Mr. Mi- 
chell’s mud-cart jolts along to the great 
inconvenience of both passengers and 
lookers on! As a sample of our author’s 
abilities in ‘‘ severe”’ criticism, we extract 
the following elegant and apraes address 
to a worthy tellow-critie + 


*¢ Jerdan, I hear, of editorial fame, 

Is Scottish, too: to hunt a critic down, 

Some authors may esteem it dangerous 
game, 

Though small the critic’s talent as renown : 

Some long to lay this Scotchman ‘neath their 
battery, 

But while they'd throttle, slaver him with 
flattery. 

Ye dogs, that for a bone his praise can deal, 

To plump your meagre sides, around him 
howl, 

And lick the hand which none, save you, 

can feel, 

crouch 

scowl ; 

Hence to your kennels, with your novels, 
rbymes! 

And yet ye yelp back with that bone some- 
times. 

Oh, age of petty nonsense, honey drivel! 

Oh, taste corrupted, that can swallow all! 

Still ambushed, venal authors mewl and 
snivel, 

Lest such to reckoning sober men should 
call,” &e. 


And beneath his  all-innocuous 


We must now have one word at part- 
ing with Mr. Michell;—The “sons of 
song” are already a numerous progeny, 
and the labourers in the field of poesy are 
more than can receive hire,—an ungainly 
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muse, therefore, like that before us, has 
no chance of preference among so many 
worthier candidates. If Mr. Michell 
hopes, by venting his spleen upon those 
whose career has been more fortunate 
and glorious than his own, to make a 
market for such productions as ‘ The 
Dying Greek Bride,” a tale of Sio, (sigh 
oh!) “the Spirit,” and other poems, with 
neither spirit nor poetic talent, he must 
labour much longer and more vigorously 
yet, than in the little book which | we now 
consign “to bask at ease,” in any se- 
cluded spot the charity of the cook- maid, 
‘ruler of the roast,” may decree. 





ABORIGINAL TRIBE. 


Description of an Aboriginal Race inhabit- 
ing the Summit of the Neilgherry Hills, 
r Blue Mountains of Coimbatoor, in the 
Soutien Peninsula of India. By Capt. 
H. Harkness. Smith, Elder and Co. 


Tur Neilgherry Hills or Blue Mountains, 
so called from their usual atmospheric 
effect of investing distant objects with a 
blue tint; lie between the parallels of 11° 
and 12° N. lat. and 76° and 77° E. 


long ; bounded by the ‘Table land of 


Mysore, the Carnatic, the provinces 
stretching towards the Western Sea, 
whence the distance is only about fifty 
miles. They partake of the monsoons of 
both coasts, which give them an equabi- 
lity and serenity of “climate, hardly to be 
found on any other spot of Indian terri- 
tory. 

In this wild and beautiful retreat dwell 
one or two tribes, apparently the vestige 
of some aboriginal race, whose pastoral 
and hospite shle character, peculiar habits 
and superstitions, and superior personal 
appearance, eminently distinguish them 
from all surrounding people. The prin- 
cipal of their tribes is thus described 
by Captain Harkness in the interesting 
volume before us :— 


“The appearance of the ‘Tudas, who 
may be considered the original inhabitants 
of the hills, is certainly very prepossessing. 
Generally above the common height, 
athletic, and well made, their bold bear- 
ing, and open and expressive counte- 
nances, lead immediately to the conclu- 
sion that they must be of a different race 
to their neighbours of the same hue, and 
the question naturally arises, who can they 
be? 

‘ They never wear any covering to the 
head, whatever the weather may “be, but 
allow the hair to grow to an equal length, 
of about six or seven inches; parted from 
the centre or crown, it forms into natural 
bushy circlets all round, and at a short 
distance more resembles some artificial 


decoration, than the simple adornment of 


nature. The hair of the face also is 
allowed a similar freedom of growth, 
and in every instance, except from the 
effect of age, it is of a jet black, 





and of the same degree of softness, a® 
that of the natives of the low country. 
A large, full, and speaking eye, Roman 
nose, fine teeth, and pleasing contour ; 


having occasionally the appearance of 


great gravity, but seemingly ever ready 
to fall into the expression of cheerfulness 
and good humour, are natural marks, 
prominently distinguishing them from all 
other natives of India. They usually 
wear small gold earrings, some of them 
a studded chain of silver round the neck, 
and rings of the same description on the 
hand. 

“'Their dress consists of a short under 
garinent, folded round the waist, and 
fastened by a girdle ; and of an upper one 
or mantle, which covers every part except 
the head, legs, and oc casionally the right 
arm. These are left bare, the folds of the 
mantle terminating with the left shoulder, 
over which the bordered end is allowed 

» hang loosely. When in a recumbent 
or sitting position, this mantle envelopes 
them entirely, and for the night, as well 
as for the day, it is their only clothing. 
They wear no sandals, nor any kind of 
protection to the feet or legs; carry no 
weapon of defence, of the use ‘oa which, 
indeed, they seem to have no notion ; but 
in the right hand, a small rod or wand, 
which they use, not so much to assist 
them in walking, as in the management 
of their herds, ie. 

“ The women are of a stature propor- 
tionate to that of the men, but of com- 
plexion generally some shades lighter, 
the consequence perhaps of less exposure 
to the weather. With a strongly feminine 

‘ast of the same expressive feature as the 
men, most of them, and particularly the 
younger, have beautiful long black tresses, 
which flow in unrestrained hixuvlance 
over the neck and shoulders. With a 
modest and retiring demeanour, they are 
perfectly free from the ungracious and 
menial-like timidity of the generality of 
the sex of the low country ; and enter 
into conversation with a stranger, with a 
confidence and _ self possession becoming 
in the eyes of Europeans, and strongly 
characteristic of a system of manners and 


customs, widely differing from those of 


their neighbours. 

“They wear necklaces of twisted hair 
or black thread, with silver clasps, and 
here and there a bead, and suspended to 
them bunches of cowry shells, which hang 
down from the back of the neck between 
the shoulders. On the arms, immediately 
above the elbow, they wear a pair of arm- 
lets of brass, those of the right arm being 
much larger than those of the le ft; silver 
bracelets are on the wrists; and on the 
fingers and thumbs of each hand, a num- 
ber of rings of various descriptions. ‘They 
also wear a zone round the waist, com- 
posed of a sort of chain work, of either 
silver or a siniend metal rese mbling brass. 
Their upper gaynent, or mantle, resem- 





bles that of the men; but it is worn 
differently, and, reaching to the feet, 
envelopes the whole frame. This attire 
is by no means graceful; it gives them 
an unfeminine and mummy-like appear- 
ance; and neither they nor the men 
having any pretentions to cleanliness, 
this wrapper is, from that circumstance, 
often rendered still more unseemly. 

«They are, however, a lively, laughter- 
loving race, and in the sudden transition 
and free expression of their sentiments, 
show a strength of fecling, and correct- 
ness of thought, little to be expected 
under such a garb. 

“ One of them, Nuskyobe, whose name 
had attracted my attention, came into my 
room one day, and see iting herself on the 
edge of the carpet, was looking at her 
son, a fine boy of six or seven years of 
age, who, to the amusement of himself 
and several lookers on, was imitating the 
antics and grimace of the dancing girls 
of the low country. On turning towards 
them, I was amused to observe the ex- 
pression of Nuskyobe’s countenance, in 
which admiration and conte mpt were by 
turns pourtrayed ;—admmiration at the 
liveliness and humour of her son, pity 
and contempt for that which he mimicked. 
I put several questions to her respecting 
her husband, all of which she evaded, by 
laughing at the foolery of the boy, and 
endeavouring to draw my attention to it. 
‘The little creature, however, hearing me 
repeat the same question, cried out, in the 
middle of his gambols—‘ My father is 
dead!’ Never have I seen so quick a 
transition from mirth to grief. The widow 
in a flood of tears, the overflowing of 
that fecling which for a Jong time she had 
endeavoured to suppress ; the boy motion- 
less, his eyes fixed on her, apparently 
conscious of having done wrong, and 
afraid to move. At length, the mother 
caught him in her arms, and with a 
passionate exclamation told us to look at 
her hair—that not two months since it 
reached to her waist, now, it barely 
touched her shoulders. 

‘* T was not aware that it was the cus- 
tom to cut off the hair on such occasions, 
and had not observed, from the close way 
in which she wore her wrapper, that her’s 
in any way differed from that of the other 
women of the tribe. I had unwittingly 
given pain where I had no intention, and, 
as a forfeit, presented her with a cous 
and small looking-glass. The trifle, or 
perhaps the acknowledgment it conveyed, 
restored good humour; and I afterwards 
witnessed many instances of the happy 
power of reflection ; for the men were 
fully as much amused with looking at 
themselves as the women; and, from the 
curiosity they expressed, it was evident 
that till ve ry ‘late ‘ly the brook or streamlet 
had been the only mirror with which they 
were acquainted.” 

The religion of this people is ra her 
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singular, and a mysterious account is given 
of our author's unsuccessful inquiry into 
their sacred rites. The dairy, called the 
morrt, is their chief support, and appears 
also to be the object, or at least the place 
of their devotions. ‘The herds are milked 
in the morning by the males of the family, 
who have previously duly purified them- 
selves, and on their return from pasture, 
in the evening, the whole of the family, 
male and female, make a kind of obei- 
sance to them “by bringing up the right 
hand to the head, the thumb lying along 
the nose, the hand open, and fingers ex- 
panded.” 

Their marriage laws are somewhat 
droll, the lady being permitted to have as 
many husbands as she and her father 
please to accept, each new husband pre- 
senting a buffalo to the latter, and she 
living one month with each husband in 
succession. ‘The Burghers are another 
race more civilized, but of less political 
importance and power : 

“The Burghers do not betroth their 
children at the early age that is common 
with the Hindus of the plain, though it is 
usual for parents to enter into engage- 
ments for the marriage of their sons and 
daughters, previous to the young people 
becoming acquainted with one another. 
However, it frequently happens that these 
engagements are not made, or if made, 
that they are broken; and that the youth 
secks a wife, guided only by his own in- 
clinations. In this case, he expresses his 
wishes to the parents of the girl, and if 
they approve, he is invited to their house, 
fensted, and made to pass the night there. 
In the morning the daughter expresses 
her sentiments to her parents: if they 
are unfavourable it is intimated to the 
youth that his absence is desired; if 
favourable, he is invited to remain : 
information of the occurrence is sent to 
his relations, the Parriyam, or price of the 
daughter demande ‘d, and if paid, or pro- 
mised to be paid, the young man receives 
the Sitanam, or his bride’s ‘portion, takes 
her to his home, consults the astrologer as 


to a fortunate day, invites the whole of 


the relations. of both parties, and within 
what is considered a proper period, the 
marriage ceremony is performed. 

‘“ The same freedom, however, that on 
the following morning is allowed to the 
female, is also allowed to the youth; and 
should any change have taken place in 
his inclinations, he walks away without 
further ceremony.” 

Our last extract gives a very interesting 
account of a funeral sacrifice, of which 
our author was an eye witness :— 

“ On our return to Oatacamund, we 
made a slight detour, in order to visit the 


cemetery and place of funcral sacrifice of 


one of the families of the Tudas. It was 
a pretty green spot, partially enclosed 
with a low stone wall, situated on the 
confines of a thick and extensive wood, 





which sheltered it on one side, while on 
the others it was secluded from general 
view by contiguous and lofty ranges of 
hills. 

“It may have been owing to the pecu- 
liar train of ide: us, to which a visit to such 
a place will sometimes give rise, and our 
imperfect knowledge of the rites that 
were here performed, that a more than 
common gloom hung over us, heightened 
no doubt by the silence, almost breathless, 
that pervaded this sequestered vale. At 
one extremity of the green was a single 
hut, and near to it, a strongly walled area 
sufficiently spacious to contain a large 
herd. At the opposite extremity were 
seven posts, in a line one with another, 
with a space between them of about ten 
or eleven feet, and all around were 
strewed the bones and horns of buffaloes; 
the bones were principally those of the 
head, having the horns still adhering to 
them. 

From the green, our guide conducted 
us by an almost impervious path, to a 
recess in the adjoining wood, the place 
appropriated for raising the funeral pile. 
Ata short distance lay a decayed bier, and 
from among the a: shes and chareoal which 
formed a_ little heap in the centre, we 
picked up several human bones which 
had passed through the fire. It was 
noon day, but the number, and the ample 
foliage of the trees, almost entirely ex- 
cluded the light, so that we had but an 
imperfect view of objects, and while we 
were still contemplating the black and 
deadened appearance of those nearest to 
us, a chorus of voices, solemn and mourn- 
ful, and then a rush, as of a multitude 
forcing their way through the wood, en- 
gr ossed our whole attention. 

‘ Nothing that could explain this noise 
presented itself to our view, and on turn- 
ing to our guide for information, we found, 
to our surprise, that he had left us. He 
had run back to the green on the first 
sound of the voices, and, as we returned 
thither, came to meet us, protesting that 
he had not been aware of what was about 
to take place; that the cemetery was that 
of a family who resided in another part 
of the hills; and that he had understood 
but yesterday that the funeral was to be 
postponed till the next day. We had no 
reason to regret his misunderstanding. 

‘A large concourse of Tudas, both 
male and female, had assembled. They 
were still in procession, moving towards 
the centre of the green, and on a bier 


formed of green herbe® and the boughs of 


trees, lay the deceased, dressed in a new 
garment and mantle, and having on the 
ornaments he had worn in life. Imme- 
diately following came the mourners, 
male and female, chanting the lament, 





* For several days the body is covered 
with herbs, which tend to preserve it from 
decomposition, 





and after these a throng of people, carry- 
ing bundles of wood, small sacks of grain, 
newly-made butter in cups formed of 
leaves, or pots of milk, in different states 
of preparation, and wach few utensils as 
are required by so simple a people in the 
cookery of a meal, even for a large multi- 
tude. At one corner of the green, we 
observed, issuing from the adjoining wood, 
and goaded on by ten or twelve athletic 
Tudas, a herd of buffaloes, the intended 
victims of sacrifice, which were driven to 
the Tu-el, and there for the present con- 
fined. 

* The bier was now plac ‘ed on a rising 
ground in the centre of the green, when 
the friends and relations taking up a 
little earth, sprinkled it on the body with 
much ceremony, and seating themselves 
around it, continued their lamentations. 
The rest of the assembly dispersed, some 
to rear the pile, others to prepare the 
subsequent repast, while the remainder 
collecting in groups, entered into converse, 
seemingly unconnected with the passing 
scene. 

“At a short distanee, crowning the 
summit of a mountain which overlooked 
this vale of sorrow, sat some twelve or 
fifteen Cohatars, with attenuated forms, 
unseemly garb, and hair loose flowing in 
the wind, looking like harpies waiting the 
moment whereon to gorge themselves 
with their destined prey, rather than any 
thing allied to humanity. 

“Three or four other Tudas arrived 
rm. this time, and going up to the 
corpse, sprinkled a little earth upon it, 
bent forward, and ini the salutation 
before described, threw the “mselyes upon it. 

“The sacrifice now commenced, but as 
almost the same ceremony will be de- 
scribed when we come to speak of the 
performance of the obsequies, it may 
suffice at present to observe, that the 
animals were forced into a ciscle around 
the body, and there slain; and as each of 
the victims fell, the deceased was ad- 
dressed by the party sacrificing, who, 
me ntioning the name of the animal, cai 
they had sent her to accompany bien. 

“After the sacrifice, a middle-aged 
man, the brother of the deceased, cut off 
two or three locks of hair from about the 
temples; when the body was conveyed to 
the recess in the wood, taken from off the 
bier and placed on the pile, the feet to 
the east, the face downwards, and without 
any of the dress or ornaments being re- 
moved. The relations and friends now 
threw over it handfuls of parched grain of 
various descriptions, and of coarse sugar ; 
other logs of wood being then he: sped 
over the whole, the pile was ignited, 1 
the first instance, by the person who had 
cut off the locks of hair, and then by the 
other attendants, who afterwards sur- 
rounding the pile, continued their exer- 
tions to accomplish the speedy consump- 
tion of the body. 
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“This did not oceupy much time. ‘The 
wood quickly blazed wp, and sent forth a 
column of smoke that, from the thickness 
of the foliage and density of the atmos- 
phere, could not find an easy vent, but 
spread itself ina cloud immediatety above 
us, and quite shut out all light except 
that which proceeded from the pile. It 
was a gloomy spectacle. ‘The almost 
naked forms of the funeral assistants, for 
they had previously thrown off their 
mantles—their anxiety, and their energy, 
in encouraging the flame—their now 
darkling and savage countenances—the 
sickening odour from the pile—the yells 
and cries of the Cohatars, dragging away 
the offerings of the sacrifice—and the dis- 
tant moan of the females—gave to the 
whole an appearance quite unearthly. 

‘ During the continuance of this cere- 
mony, and that which took place on the 
green, the relations of the deceased kept 
their heads covered, by drawing their 
mantles over them; a variation of costume, 
with them, expressive of sorrow and 
mourning. 

“Some water was now thrown on the 
pile, and the relations carefully examining 
the ashes, selected from them two or thre Te 
pieces of the seull bone, and such of the 
gold and silver ornaments as they could 
find, and tying them up with the locks of 
hair, in the remnant of an old mantle, 
the whole of the party returned to the 
green.’ 

We must now conclude by recommend- 
ing this interesting document to all who 
are curious in the various tints and pecu- 
liarities of national character. We have 
not attempted to enter upon a detailed 
account of the varieus information in 
which Capt. Harkness’s volume abounds, 
preferring to give at length one or two of 
the most striking passages. ‘The litho- 
ore aphic views, &e. which serve as illus- 
trations, are very well executed. 
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“MIL IT ARY BIOG RAPHY, 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXVIII. Lives 
of British Military Commanders, Vol. 11. 
By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. Longman 
and Co. 
Mr. Greie’s second volume comprises 
the lives of Marlborough (concluded, ) 
Pete ‘rborough, and Wolfe. ‘The first is a 
capital piece of biography, accurately 
compiled, and admirably finished off. Mr. 
Gleig in this and others of his biographies 
displays an enviable facility in the state- 
ment and arrangement of facts, in which 
point many lame historians are wofully 
defective. We do not feel called upon to 
discuss our author's political bias, which 
is red-hot Tory, nor to controvert the 
axiom which he “ hazards,” that a great 
general must needs be a good statesman, 
which is just as reasonable a proposition 
as that an honest judge must be a good 
soldier, or a good pastry-cook a good poet. 
The evidence of fact, too, is directly in op- 





position to Mr. Gleig’s Wellingtonian 
axiom. ‘The life of Peterborough i is well 
conducted, and the following passages are 
worthy of extract :-— 

“ Among the various qualities required 
in forming the character of an active mi- 
litary commander, not the least important, 
perhaps, is the posse ssion of a hardy and 
robust constitution: with this, Nature 
had, in astriking degree, gifted Peterbo- 
rough; for, though slight of form, and 
delicately fair in his complexion, there 
was no extent of fatigue or privation which 
he seemed unable ta endure. Night and 
day he was in the saddle ; scarce a patrol, 
however weak, sallied forth from head- 


quarters, which he did not accompany 
either in part or throughout ; and hence 


there was not a service performed, of the 
slightest importance, which he was not 
personally present to control. With such 
a leader at their head, we cannot be sur- 
prised to learn that every private trooper 
became a hero. ‘There was not a man in 
his little corps, indeed, who did not feel 
that upon himself, in a great degree, de- 
pended the success or failure of the enter- 


prise; and hence there was not a man 
whose energies, both of mind and body, 
were not, sa first to last, exerted to 


their utmost stretch. It is not surprising 
that men so acted upon, by what may be 
termed the best spirit of chivalry, should 
have performed prodigies both of valour 
and discretion. 

“ Nules, a walled town of some note, 
stands upon the main road, about three 
days’ march from Valencia, and four 
leagues, or something more, from Villa 
Real. In the latter place, remarkable 
for its attachment to the house of Austria, 
the retreating army had committed great 
eXCESSES | and the *y halted with the design 
of resting a day in the former, as being 
not less attached to the Bourbon cause 
than Villa Real was to its opposite. Pe- 
terborough followed them step by step, 
with his accustomed alacrity, though not 
without the requisite caution. He saw 
them through Villa Real; appeared sud- 


denly before Nules; and induced them, 
by demonstrations of an immediate at- 


tack; to evacuate the place. ‘They had 
scarcely done SO, leaving One thousand 
armed citizens with strict orders to hold 
the town to the last extremity, ere he rode 
boldly up to the gate. A shower of mus- 
ket balls saluted him and his escort, of 
which they took no notice; but peremp- 
torily required that a priest, or the chief 
magistrate, should come forth without de- 
lay, and answer to a summons.which the 
English general desired to convey. ‘It 
would have been strange had the panie, 
which drove six thousand regular troops 
before it, failed to affect the citizens of a 
town like Nules: a priest went forth as 
required; he listened with deep humility 
to the demands of Peterborough ; and, in 
five minutes afterwards, the town gates 





were opened. Immediately two hundred 
horses were seized, as if for the purpose 
of remounting an equal number of troop- 
ers, whom length of service and hard fare 
had denuded of their chargers; and the 
authorities being sworn to allegiance, and 
the burgher guard disarmed, Peterborough, 
with his handful of adventurers, turned 
off in another direction. They fell back 
as far as Castillon de la Plana, where the 
troops from Venaroz, which he had pre- 
viously ordered to advance, were directed 
to join him. 

‘* It seems next to impossible to account 
for the facility with which this extraordi- 
nary man contrived to spread, wherever 
he went, the most exaggerated notions of 
his force. At Castillon, whither almost 
the whole of his cavalry were drawn in, 
not less than at Nules, an opinion uni- 
versally prevailed, that the troops which 
men beheld among them constituted the 
mere body-guard of the general; and 
that his army was following up the enemy 
in numbers so overwhelming, that no at- 
tempt could be made to offer battle. One 
inevitable result of a mistake so fortunate, 
was to confirm not the faithful only, but 
the wavering in their loyalty ; while the 
really disafiec ‘ted were glad to conceal 
their scntiments under a show of more 
than common devotion to the cause of 
Charles. Peterborough caused a_ notice 
to be made public, that he stood in need 
of eight hundred horses for the king's ser- 
vice: in a single day they were brought 
to his quarters, and offered for sale at a 
very moderate price; and as he really did 
require them for purposes of his own, he 
bought them up in the name of his sove- 
reign, Queen Anne of England. Nor 
was the use to which he turned them less 
characteristic of the man than the mode 
adopter ‘din purveying for them. Colonel 
Pierce’s regiment no sooner reached Oro- 
esa, 1 place about four leagues from 
Castillon, than he hastened out to meet 
them; and in a moment converted a bat- 
talion of veteran infantry into a corps of 
well-mounted and well-equipped cavalry. 
The saddles and accoutrements he had 
previously ordered round by sea: the 
were all landed about a couple of days 
previous to the arrival of the men; and 
now, in the short space of an hour, 
under circumstances bordering upon the 
romantic, the transmutation was fully 
effected. He had drawn up the horses, 
saddled and accoutred, under the shel- 
ter of a hill, while he should pass the 
men under review on the opposite side. 
When the review closed, he merely asked 
the commander how he should like to see 
his gallant followers mounted on excellent 
horses: and both officers and men declar- 
ing that they desired nothing more ear- 
nestly, he commanded them to march 
forward to a given point. There the 
chargers, caparisoned and loaded with 
the requisite appointments, burst upon 
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their view ; and the astonished corps all at 
once found itself in a new position, in which 
it continued ever after to perform good 
service. © © © © 

“It was not, however, by sheer auda- 
city alone, that Peterborough contrived 
to impress his adversaries with an extra- 
vagant idea of his strength. The follow- 
ing anecdote, given by. Dr. Friend, the 
chronicler of exploits, with which he was 
perfectly conversant, will serve to illus- 
trate, in some degree, the nature of Peter- 
borough's tactics :—‘ He sent at once,’ 
says the doctor, ‘twenty spies forward 
into the country from San Mateo, know- 
ing the route the enemy must take; ap- 
pointing them the places from whence, 
and the time when, they should bring in 
to the general the pretended intelligence. 
It were too tedious to relate all the se- 
veral pretences and directions, though my 
lord has them all in writing. The : spies, 
upon the second day’s march of the 
enemy, were very successful, and obliged 
the army toa march in the night. ‘The 
Spaniards employed by my lord informed 
the Conde de las ‘Torres of a considerable 
force that was upon his left, and some- 
what before him; which, as they told 
him, certainly designed to take some 
passes, which might prevent his entering 
upon the plains which lead to Valencia ; 
and that there were English troops among 
them. This the Spanish general think- 
ing impossible, the spy offered to give 
any two or three officers he pleased to 
appoint, the satisfaction of seeing what 
he aftirmed. Upon this, two officers in 
the country habit went along with him to 
a place, where, pretending to alight and 
refresh themselves, they were seized by 
ten English dragoons that were posted 
there on purpose, and had marched in the 
mountains al night with the spies. The 
Spaniards thus surprised and seized, the 
spy pretended the guard was drunk ; and 
the ofticers seeing a couple of dragoons 
lying along in that condition, slipped into 
the stable, . and took three of the dragoons’ 
horses with their accoutrements. ‘This 
was enough to confirm the intelligence, 
and to gain credit to the spy ; officers of 
this country never failing to magnify their 
dangers and esci apes. 

“In perfect agreement with this sys- 
tem of acting, were the operations of 
those flying parties which Peterborough 
kept out, in order to hinder the enemy 
from arriving at a knowledge of the truth, 
and so turning round upon Y his ¢ vavalry at 

Castillon, ere he should have rejoined it 
from Venaroz. Day and night patrols 
scoured the country, penetrating as far as 
the Spanish pickets; while, occasionally, 
a dragoon or two would suffer themselves 
to be Ted i in, as if taken in the act of ma- 
rauding, by the peasants. On such oc- 
casions, however, both “aptors and cap- 
tives were well instructed in the part 
which it behoved them to play: they 





equally reported that Peterborough’s 
troops swarmed in all the towns along the 
road; and that he only waited the arrival 
of a train of heavy artillery, in order to 
bring things to the issue of a battle. 
Thus were six thousand or seven thou- 
sand men kept completely at bay by a 
handful of unsupported cavalry ; and the 
energies of their commander—not under 
any circumstances, perhaps, remarkably 
acute —overborne and paralysed by a sys- 
tem of false intelligence.’ 

Mr. Gleig’s memoir of Wolfe is more 
interesting and better done in every way 
than Mr. James’s, in his recently pub- 
lished work, which we have already no- 
ticed. Very little care had been previ- 
ously taken to collect the materials of this 
great soldier’s brief but glorious career ; 
the public documents of which appear to 
have been few and unsatisfactory. But 
Mr. Gleig, declining to indulge in any 
close and captious examination into the 
military character of an oflicer, “ who 
never helda separate command but once, 
and then held it successfully,” prefers ra- 
ther to dilate upon the private bias of the 
soldier’s mind, which he is partly enabled 
to do by the perusal of some of Wolfe's 
private letters, addressed at various times 
to the different members of his family. 
Wolfe, it is known, was an industrious 
correspondent, and some important docu- 
ments from his hand, which we under- 
stand are still preserved at Halifax, will, 
doubtless, one day, afford interesting ma- 
terials for a biography of this illustrious 
commander. 


Speaking of the private letters above 


alluded to, Mr. Gleig proceeds as follows : 


— It is impossible to speak too highly of 


the noble and affectionate spirit which 
pervades them; of the proofs which they 
exhibit, that an ardent and romantie de- 
sire of renown was, in the case of the 


writer, mixed up with the best feelings of 


a son, a man, and a Christian. We can- 
not pretend, in a sketch like this, to make 
numerous extracts from this collection ; 
but the following sentences, taken at ran- 
dom, will perhaps tend, more than any 
remarks of our own, to throw light upon 


the private character of the conqueror of 


Quebec. 

“On the 13th of August, 1749, Wolfe 
writes to his mother from Glasgow, partly 
in general terms, and partly i in 1 ply to a 
letter of advice respecting his attendance 
on the outward forms of religion——‘ I 
have observed your instructions so religi- 
giously, that, rather than want the word, 
L got the reputation of a very good Pres- 
byterian, by frequenting the kirk of Scot- 
land till our chaplain appeared.’ 

* To-morrow Lord George Sackville 
goes away, and I take upon me the difti- 
cult and troublesome office of a com- 
inander. You cannot conceive how hard 
a thing it is to keep the passions within 
bounds, when authority and immaturity 





go together; to endeavour at a character 
that has ev ery opposition from within, 
and that the very condition of the blood 
is a sufficient obstacle to. Fancy you see 
me, that must do justice to both good and 
bad, reward and punish with an equal 
unbiassed hand; one that is to reconcile 


the severity of discipline to the dictates of 


humanity; one that must study the tem- 
pers and dispositions of many men, in 
order to make their situation easy and 
agreeable to them, and should endeavour 
to oblige all without partiality ; a man set 
up for ev ery body to observe and judge 
of; and, last of all, suppose me employed 
in discouraging vice and recommending 
the reverse, at the turbulent age of twen- 
ty-three, when it is possible I may have 


as great a propensity that way as any of 


the men I converse with. 

“ Again, in a letter addressed to the 
same person, which bears date Inverness, 
November 6, 1751, he says, ‘this day I 
am five and twenty years of age.— 
‘'Fhere are times when men fret at tri- 
fles, and quarrel with their toothpicks. 
In one of these ill habits I exclaim against 
the present condition, and think it the 
worst of all; but, coolly and temperately, 
it is plainly the best. Where there is 
most employment and least vice, there 
one should wish to be.’ It is in this let- 
ter that he declares his propensity for the 
married state; after which he goes on to 
say, ‘Lord Bury (the colonel of the regi- 
ment,) professes fairly and means nothing ; 
in this he resembles his father. He de- 
sires never to see the regiment, and 
wishes that no officer would ever leave it. 
This is selfish and unjust.’ 

“To his father he writes from Exeter, 
February 18, 1755: ‘by my mother’s late 
ter I find that your bounty and liberality 
keep pace, as ‘they usually do, with my 
necessities. I shall not abuse your kind- 
ness, nor receive it unthankfully ; and 
what use I make of it shall be for your 
honour and the king’s service—an em- 
ployment worthy the hand that gives it.’ 
We have given these extracts, as “tending 
to illustrate the affectionate and kindly 
feeling which Wolfe cherished towards 
his parents, as well as the sober and just 
conceptions which he had formed, even in 
the heyday of youth, as to the duties im- 
posed upon himself by his station. We 
subjoin the following, for the purpose of 
proving that the writer's principles were 
not lightly taken wp, and that each suc- 
cessive year served only to strengthen 
and mature them. 

‘ He writes from Southampton, 28th 
of September, 1755, to his mother: ‘ My 
nature requires some extraordinary events 
to produce itself. I want that attention 
and those assiduous cares that commonly 
go along with good nature and humanity. 
In the common occurrences of life, | own 
I am not seen to advantage.’ Again, 
from Canterbury, 8th of November, 1755, 
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he says, ‘I write by the duke’s (of Cum- 
berland,) order to inquire after an officer's 
widow in Ireland, who, he was told, had 
a son fit to serve; and his royal highness, 
who is for ever doing noble and generous 
actions, wanted to provide for that child. 
The father was killed at Fontenoy.’—‘ If 
I don't keep a good w: atch over my aclf, [ 
must be a little vain, for the duke has of 
late given me such particular marks of 
his’ esteem and confidence, that I am 
ashamed not to deserve it better.’ This 
expression is in strict agreement with a 
remark which he makes “elsewhere i in his 
correspondence: ‘Such has been the 
marked and unmerited notice taken of me 
by the leading military characters of the 
day, that I feel myseif ‘called upon to jus- 
tify such notice, which, when occasion oc- 
curs, will prob: ably be by such exertions 
and exposures of myself as will lead to 
my fall.” Such are but a few out of the 
numerous specimens which lie before us 
of the style which characterised the cor- 
respondence of this distinguished man ; 
and though we may lament that the plan 
of our Ww ork will not permit the insertion 
of more, we feel that even they suffice to 
convey a correct picture of a mind, not 
more aspiring than gentle, nor more bril- 
liant than modest.” 

With respect to his personal character 
and appearance :—‘ Wolfe owed little to 
nature, as far as the form of his features 
was concerned, though the general ex- 
pression of his countenance was good, 
His hair was red, and he persisted, con- 
trary to the f fashion of the times, in wear- 
ing it undisguised even by powder; but 
his blue eye was full of meaning, and his 
smile peculiarly attractive. His constitu- 
tion, which from his cradle was delicate, 
began in latter years wholly to fail him. 
To the stone he had become a complete 
martyr; and there were the seeds of other 
diseases sown, some of which must have 
doubtless cut short the thread of life, had 
the bullet of the enemy spared it. Un- 
der these circumstances, who can regret 
that he should have fallen as he did on 
the battle-field, more especially as there 
is evidence on record that he began to 
entertain something like disgust to the 
service ?’ 

We understand that Mr. Southey is 
employed upon a Life of Wolfe, with some 
entirely new materlals in his possession ; 
we hope to see it soon; and if it do but 
equal his treatment of the great naval 
commander, Nelson, we shall be satis- 


fied. 


The Christian Philosopher. By Ww illiam 
Martin. Hamilton and Co. 
Tuts is a capital little volume, and one 





well adapted for the instruction and en- } 


tertainment of youth. In it is attempted a 
familiarfand methodical display of the chief 
principles of natural history, and the ele- 
ments of physics, with reference to “ the 





wisdom, beneticence, and superintending 
providence of the Deity in the works of 
the creation.’ Notwithstanding the ne- 
cessary brevity in comprehending so Vast 
a subject within the narrow limits of a 
small pocket volume, there is no lack of 
the proper informatien in its several de- 


partments; the facts and experiments 
introduced by way of illustration being 


appropriate and entertaining. The greater 
portion is of course In prose, but there are 
also poetical intvoductions to the various 
branches of science, which exhibit no 
mean powers, and though, perhaps, not 
the most useful, are cert: ainly not the least 
credit ible pi art of the performance. 


— or - 


The Statutes of the 
No. I. 


Realm. 2 W. 
M‘Murray, London. 


¥. 


Turs is an attempt to place the Acts of 


Parliament, at a reasonable price, within 
the reach of all who are interested in the 
laws—And who are not so? This first 
number contains, it is said, seven sheets 
of the official edition, verbatim, comprised 
in sixteen large octavo pages, well printed, 
on good paper, for twopence ! 
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Woetryp, 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
Whio’s the strongest ? once disputed 
Cupid and tle God of Wine. 
“Thee,” cried Love, ** we have deputed 
Judge—the knotty point define.” 
Bacchus with full goblets faced me ; 
Cupid sly, and yet sedate, 
Opposite my Laura placed me— 
Then with wine and her elate, 
Stagg iing, cried 1, “ God of pleasure, 
Ever thine the vic Lory 3 
For each goblet’s new fill’d measure 
Laura DOUBLE shows to me!” 
W.T.S., 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


Say what is love? a transient gale, 
That but a moment swells the sail! 

A meteor shooting swiftly by 

To mock the wild beholder’s eye! 

A bark on restless billows tost, 

Now seen, and now for ever lost ! 

Is love a phantom in the brain ? 

Are all its joys a shadowy train ? 

If not, disclose the secret now, 

That | may find this gem below,— 
That I may pluck this sacred flower, 
And nurse it to my latest hour. 

Dear fiiend, love is no phantom shade, 
In airy rainbow hues arrayed ; 

A heavenly beacon to the soul 

That burns though tempests round it roll ; 
A ray descending from above 

To cheer the spirit,—this is love ! 

This ray illumes the polar snows, 
Where cheering sunbeam never glows, 
And where, with balmy zephyrs fed, 
Roses delicious fragrance shed ; 

This beacon lives neath every sky, 
And still shall every storm defy. 

With sacred fire love’s altar burns, 
The impious wretch indignant spurns, 
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Who strives to purchase with his gold 
What God and angels never sold, 
Which, like the zephyr, must be free, 


Or mock the search, and cease to be, 
Ww, W. 








POETICAL OBITUARY. 

A great loss has recently been occa- 
sioned to Dutch literature by the death of 
Bilderdyk, the poet. In the character of 
his life and writings, Bilderdyk bears 
some resemblance to Southey, but in his 
relation to Dutch literature, he was of the 
same importance as Goethe to the Ger- 
man, or Sir Walter to the English. At 
the age of eighteen Bilderdyk obtained 
the first poetical prize from one of the 
Amsterdam societies—the affecting anec- 
dote connected with this circumstance 
must be familiar to our readers. Bil- 
derdyk resided some years in England, 
but, like many of the Dutch writers, en- 
tertained no friendly fecling towards our 
countrymen, whom he censured for treat- 
ing with arrogance ‘ the noble Scotch, to 
whem they were so immeasurably infe- 
rior.” He was interred with great pomp 
at Haarlem, where he died. His wife, 
who was also distinguished by her poetic al 
Writings, and who translated Southey’s 
“ Roderick,” died about two years ago. 

The connecting links between the lite- 
rary order of our own times and those of 
our ancestors seem to be fast disappearing. 
The death of Crabbe, the last of the poets 
who received the approbation of the 
Johnsonian era, and its great sovereign, 
took place on the same day with th it of 
Bonstetten, the friend of the immortal 
Gray. So singular a coincidenee can, 
perhaps, only be paralleled in the whole 
course of history by the simultaneous 
deaths of the two American presidents, 
Jefferson and Adams, on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Of Crabbe our readers will scarcely 
wae to be told,—his works are familar 
to almost every Englishman to whom 
poetry possesses a charm.  Bonstetten, 
though of inferior celebrity was looked 
up to in Germany with much the same 
sort of reverence that Crabbe was regarded 
with in England,—as a Patriarch in the 
world of letters, who, as Homer says of 
Nestor, “after seeing two generations of 
heroes pass away, now poured forth his 
wisdom to the third.” In early life, 
during a residence in vedi in the 
course of which, we believe, he pursued 
his studies at the University of Cambridge, 
he became acquainted with Gray, with 
whom he contracted the most intimate 
friendship. lis name is, however, sin- 
gularly enough, not once to be found 
mentioned in Mason’s elaborate life of 
the poet, owing to a disagreement between 
Bonstetten and the biographer, which the 
latter thought fit to resent in this not 
very justifiable manner. Bonstetten was 
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then residing on the continent, in the 
neighbourhood of Geneva, whiere he filled 
some of the most respectable posts in 
that diminutive republic. 
Mason he revenged some years after, by 
entrusting his correspondence with Gray 
to the care of Matthisson, the celebrated 
German lyric poet, for publication ; when 
the editor took the opportunity of stating 
the reasons which had prevented its pre- 
vious appearane. The friendship of 
Bonstetten was cagerly coveted by the 
German men of letters from the circum- 
stance of his having been so intimate with 
one whom they, in common with the 
English, regard as one of the very first 
lyric poets of modern times. Oddly 
enough, too, they all, as Lord Byron 
observes, in one of his notes to ‘Tom 
Moore,* “took a fancy to write him 
tuahels of letters,” some of which, espe- 
cially those of Matthisson and Muller, 
the historian, have become well haowe, 
since their publication, 
German literature. In later years Bon- 
stetten was intimate with Lord Byron 
and Madame de Stael, and was, in fact, 
visited by every character of literary 
eminence who came to Geneva. He is 
described as “a cheerful, active old 
man” by the Russian poet, Zhukovsky, 
who saw him in 1823, and heard some of 
his best stories about Pestalozzi, Lord 
Byron, &c. He expired on the third of 
February, 1832, at Geneva. IF. H. 


sugic. 
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KING'S THEATRE. 


Rosstn1i’s Pietro ( Eremita was re-pro- 








duced on Tuesday last, “ at the desire of 


some of the subscribers,” to introduce 
Madame Puzzi (formerly Signora Toso) in 
the part of Agia. This lady, who per- 
formed for some nights about five seasons 
ago, acquitted herself creditably on the 
present occasion ; but whether from nerv- 
ous alarm, or natural deficiency, certainly 
not so effectively as we had been led to 
expect. Her voice is all in the mouth 
and throat, wanting depth and richness 
of tone, though her execution was suc- 
cessful as far. as she attempted it. She 
was warmly received, and called for on 
the fall of the curtain. The other female 
performer was Madame De Meric, who, 
absurdly enough, “ obligingly consented” 
to take the part of Fatima, which many 
verformers of equal talent and reputation 
had previously performed without any con- 
descension or obligation whatever. We 
are too much pleased with Madame De 
Meric, to allow her to indulge any longer 
in such airs. She has a beautiful voice, 
and a good execution, and some talent for 
acting ; moreover she has gained, and 
eontinues nightly to receive, the applauses 





* Moore’s Notices and Letters of Lord 
Byron, vol. ii. 


The neglect of 


to the lovers of 





of a “ discriminating” English audience, 
and she ought to be ‘but too happy to ap- 
pear before them again and again, as long 
as she acquits herself credit: bly, and gives 
and receives satisfaction. The other parts 
were performed by Winter, whose rich 
and easy-working voice gains upon us 
nightly ; Mariani, whose principal boast 
is power, and whose principal requisite is 
taste; and Giubilei, who did the Hermit 
with picturesque effect, and sang carefully 
and in good tune. [lis voice is not a rich 
one, however, nor his invention very fer- 
ie: —~in fact he is a respectable, steady- 
going singer. We must not conclude this 
notice without expressing our acknow- 


ledements to the director of the stage 
arrangements, which were very neat and 


precise. ‘The costumes were good, the 
thunder right excellent, and the shower 
of fire made a glorious hubbub and smoke. 

We mention ‘Tuesday's performance, 
the repetition of the same opera, merely 
to notice the change in the disposal of the 
female parts :— 

“In consequence of the necessity for 
withdrawing Madame Puzzi’s name,” the 
particulars of which ‘ necessity’ we can- 
not now inquire into, but which, at pre- 
sent, form the subject for a highly inter- 
esting newspaper discussion, Madame de 
Meric again “ obligingly undertook,” at a 
few hour’s notice, to forsake the part 
which she had formerly ‘ obligngly con- 
sented”’ to perform, in order to appear in 
the part of Agia, which Madame Puzzi 
 obligingly,’ ’ or not, would not consent 
to repeat, and Mlle. Albertini, at the 
same short notice, undertaking the re- 
jected part of Fatima, In the former par- 
ticular, at least, the change was decidedly 
for the better, in the latter, as undoubted- 
ly for the worse. De Meric threw a cer- 
tain spirit and feeling into the character, 
which, to say nothing of her singing, put 
the audience in complete good humour, 
who brought her afterwards on the stage 
to see her curtsey across in her own pecu- 
liar manner. 

La Vestale was to have been played on 
Thursday, with two new divertissements, 
and the lord knows what besides, in ho- 
nour of Her Majesty’s drawing-room, but 
the drawing-room was postponed, and 
with it the opera, and now, we believe, 
the real “ indisposition ” of Madame Bat- 
tista, who is to perform the Gran Vestale, 
will put it off at least till Tuesday. 


PAILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Tne second concert took place on Mon- 
day evening last, Sir George Smart con- 
ducting, and Spagnoletti leading. It 
commenced with Beethoven’s Sinfonia in 
C. minor, which was admirably played 
throughout, more particularly the melody 
in the second movement. Mayseder’s 
chastely written Sextuor next followed, 
performed by Messrs. ‘Tolbecque, Watts, 
Moralt, Lyons, Rousselot, and Drago- 





netti. ‘The directors have shown good 
discretion in not tiring the subscribers 
with sestettes and quartetts of unreason- 
able length; the present was sufficiently 
long to “be inter ‘esting without becoming 
tedious. Weber's Over ture tu Oberon con- 
eluded the first act, and we never recollect 
to have heard it played with more spirit 
and accuracy than on the present occa- 
sion. The second act opened with Haydn's 
Sinfonia letter Q, which, we believe, has 
not been played at these concerts for 
several years. ‘There are few of Haydn's 
compositions, however, that have given 
more satisfaction; some of the move- 
ments being exceedingly light and grace- 
ful, and greatly depending upon the wind 
instruments, which were in good tune, 
Neukomm’s Fantasia Concertante, com- 
posed expressly for this society, next 
succeeded, played by Nicholson, G. Cooke, 
Willman, Mackintosh, Platt, Harper, and 
Dragonetti. It is seldom th: at, both as 
regards the composition itself and the 
execution of it, we have heard a superior 
performance, and an unanimous encore 
testified that the rest of the audience 
shared in our satisfaction. ‘The wind 
instruments came in most happily. Win- 
ter’s Overture to Tamerlane closed the 
instrumental portion of the concert. As 
to the vocal exhibition which followed, 
too much a great deal was attempted with 
a very ordinary run of talent. Phillips 
did his best with a small composition of 
Neukomm’s Oft from the Steep, trom 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Mrs. H. R. 
Bishop gave a scent from Sphor with a 
great deal of taste, her voice and style 
being considerably improved since we 
last heard her. On the whole, the concert 
went off well, and was an evident im- 
provement upon the former one. 

“The foundation of the English eecle- 
siastical music, (in which this country has 
always maintained avery high rank,) was 
laid in the sixteenth century. The names 
of Tye, Tallis, Bird, and Gibbons, will 
always be recorded, in musical history, 
among the fathers of ecclesiastical har- 
mony. The anthems and other choral 
compositions of these great masters are 
still performed in our cathedrals, parti- 
cularly those of Orlando Gibbons. Of 
him personally little is known, further 
than that he was appointed organist of 
the Chapel Royal in 1604, received a 
doctor’s degree at Oxford in 1622, and 
died in 1625. His music is very grand 
and solemn, rich and clear in its harmony, 
and more flowing in its melody than any 
other choral music equally ancient. 

‘* During this period, too, secular music 
was much cultivated; and a knowledge 
of it was considered indispensable to per- 
sons of condition. Queen Elizabeth was 
a performer on the virginals, a keyed 
instrument which was the precursor of 
the harpsichord and piano-forte. The 
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following anecdote has been often quoted ; 
but it is sufficiently curious and charac- 
teristic to bear repetition: it is foung 1 
Sir James Melvil’s Memoirs, which con- 
tain an account of his embassy to the 
English court from Mary of Scotland. 
After Elizabeth had asked the ambassador 
many questions about her beautiful rival, 
such as, how his queen dressed—whiat 
was the colour of her 
them was the taller, &e.—she inquired, 
what kind of exercises she used. 


my desp: itch the queen was lately come 
from the Highland hunting; that, when 
her more serious affairs permitted, she 
was taken up with reading of histories; 
that sometimes she recreated herself with 
playing on the lute and virginals. She 
asked if she played well. I said, reason- 
ably fora woman. ‘The same day, after 
dinner, my Lord of Hunsdon drew me 
up to a great gallery, that I might hear 
some music, (but he said that he durst 
not avow it,) where I might hear the 
queen play upon the ‘irginals. After | 
had hearkened awhile, I took by the 
tapestry that hung before the door of the 
chamber, and, seeing her back was to- 
ward the door, I entered within the 
chamber, and stood a pretty space hear- 
ing her play excellently well. But she 
left off immediately, as soon as she turned 
about and saw me. She appeared to be 
surprised to see me, and came forward, 
seeming to strike me with her hand, 
alleging she used not to play before 
men, but when she was solitary, to shun 
melancholy. She asked me how I came 
there. I answered, as I was walking 
with my Lord Hunsdon, as we pi assed 
by the chamber-door, I heard such 
a melody as ravished me, whereby I was 
drawn in ere [ knew how; excusing my 
fault of homeliness, as being brought up 
in the court of France, where such free- 
dom was allowed ; declaring myself will- 
ing to endure what kind of punishment 
her majesty should be pleased to inflict 
upon me for so great an offence. ‘Then 
she sat down low upon a cushion, and 
I on my knees by her; but with her 
own hand she gave me a cushion to lay 
under my knee, which at first I refused, 
but she compelled me to take it. She 
inquired whether my queen or she played 
best. In that L found myself compelled 
to give her the praise. 

Queen Elizabeth must have played 
much more than ‘reasonably well for a 
woman,’ if she could make use of the 
celebrated MS. collection of pieces com- 
piled for her, and known by the name of 
‘Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book.’ It 
is still preserved, and contains composi- 
tions, for that instrument, by the prmeipal 
masters of the time—Tallis, Bird, Bull, 
Xe.; some of which are so difficult that 
they would puzzle a Cramer or a Mos- 
cheles. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
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that the accumulation of difficulties, 
either In vocal or instrumental music, is a 
vice peculiar to recent times.”’— Metropo- 
litan Magazine. 
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Drama. 


DRURY LAND. 
l'riday.—Selection of Music. 


Saturday —The Rent Day ; the Diemon. 


I an- | 
swered, says Melvil, that when I received 





Monday.—The Rent Day; the Demon. 

Tuesday.—-The Diemon ; the Rent Day. 

Wednesday.—Selection of Music. 

Thursday.—The Demon; the Reni Day. 
COVENT GARDEN, 

I'riday.—No performance. 

laturday. — Catherine of Cleves; the Fiend 

Father. 
Monday.—Fazio; the Fiend Father. 
Tiuesday.—Mueh Ado about Nothing; the Mar- 

riage of Figaro. 
Wednesday.—No performance. 
Thursday.—Francis the First ; 
“War have the Kemble family done 
for the national drama of England?” we 
last week inquired, and this week we are 
answered by Miss Fanny Kemble, the 
youngest scion of that house, who pro- 
duces an original tragedy, in five acts, 
and what is more, with great and deserved 
success. The plot of Francis ihe first 
may be briefly told as follows :— 

In the first act, 
Francis the First, (Miss Fanny Kemble, ) 
avows to Gonz zales, (W arde,) her passion 
for De Bourbon, (C. Kemble,) to whom 


the Highland Reel. 


she proffers her hand, and the throne of 
France; but, being rejected on account of 


De Bourbon’s previous attachment for 
Margaret, the king’s sister, (Miss ‘Taylor, ) 
in a spirit of revenge, goads him on to 
treason in the council of the king, and he 
is thrown into prison. Again she offers 
to befriend and release him, provided he 
visit her, and again he rejects her pro- 
posal, and being further inflamed against 
the French gov ernment by Gonzales, (who 
is, indeed, a disaffected noble in dis- 
guise,) he marches at the head of forty 
bade Spaniards against his native 
land. Here ends the third ac t, and with 
it, in fact, the catastrophe of the tragedy. 
The remaining two acts are occupied by 
the love of I’rancis the First for Francoise 
de Fuix, who, to save the life of a brother, 
yields to his illicit desires, and finally 
dies by her own hand; and the machina- 
tions of the Queen Mother, which termi- 


nate in her banishment to the solitude of 


aconvent. 

We cannot enter into much criticism 
on this performance, which occurred 
too late in the week for us to do it jus- 
tice. ‘The piece itself is well conceived, 
and written with talent, and sometimes 
a display of superior genius; there are 
occasional passages of uneven merit, in 
the dialogue especially, which invite re- 
consideration. The great fault in the 


construction of the plot is the want of 


the Queen Mother of 
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continuity of interest between the first 
and second portions, a’ decided gap (being 
apparent at the end of the third act. The 
parts were cast with the best strength of 
the company, and all very well performed. 
Miss Kemble and her father exerted 
themselves with unusual spirit in their 
trying and somewhat novel situation ;— 
the nervousness, especially of the former, 
being painfully apparent in her early 
scenes. ‘The house was well but not 
crowdedly attended, and the applause, 
(notwithstanding the tremendous puff 
preliminary in the last Quarterly,) very 
enthusiastic. The fair authoress being 
unanimously called for after the fall of 
the curtain, was led on accordingly by 
her father, to receive the renewed con- 
gratulations of her friends. We hope the 
success attendant upon this truly novel 
speculation will encourage authors to 
write, and managers to produce, some- 
thing more of the same kind. 


MINORS. 
Apetpur.—Yates’s new Lent entertain- 
ment, ‘yelept Views of Himself and Others, 
is a mere jumble of former “ at homes.’ 
It was delivered with his usual dexterity, 
and, in conse quence, pe rhaps, of its being 
produced on a fasf-day, his changes of 
character were remarkably «nick : a song 
or two were introduced with good comic 
effect, and the “Fly Duet ’’ was so well 
done, that the sounds seemed to come 
from the wing! Experience has proved 
that these entertainments by one per- 
former have often won the public favour, 
and the “* Views,’’ as they are very highly 
coloured, will prove no ‘exception. The 
best hits are the old cobbler Nathaniel, 
cousin Damper, whose dry humour is irre- 
sistible; and Felix Fact, the gentleman 
who sticks to the letter with a commenda- 
ble spirit of gravity. None of these have 
spoiled in the least by keeping. To give 
novelty to this revivification, “ tableaux 
vivans ” were introduced, and proved any 
thing but a dead weight :—the Village 
Smithy, from King John, received warm 
applause ; Shylock Was quite a jew-el; 
and Harlow’s ‘Trial of Queen Catherine 
one of the best cates of the evening’s ban- 
quet. A “ tableau dansant ” also pre- 
sented a very ‘moving scene,” The whole 
concluded with a “tableau optique,” very 
appropriately called a deception, for it is 
much the same as was formerly exhibited 
under the title of “ Fairy Dreams,” con- 
sisting of Vi iews executed by Mr. Childe, 
who seems to be a man of talent. 

Conurc.—Paul Clifford, the Highway- 
man of 1770, made his bow here on Mon- 
day. It is of course founded on Mr, 
Bulwer’s novel, the adaptation having 
been effected by Webster the performer, 
who has stuck pretty closely to his text, 
and liked so little to lose any part of it, 
that the performance took up as many 
hours as the reading of the book! This 
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is a fault, however, which may and is to 
be remedied; and when shortened, the 
yiece may expect a tolerably long run. 
The political hits, however, proved any- 
thing but palpable ; and the other satirical 
touches but ill suit the meridian of Lam- 
beth. Serle was the hero, and although 
he had very much to do, he did that 
much well. Webster figured in Augustus 
Tomlinson, but from causes before noticed, 
the character did not take: he must omit 
some of his longest speeches, and intro- 
duce plenty of “ gag” to suit the palates 
of his auditors. ‘The other actors did not 
attract much notice, except Mr. Morti- 
mer, who did Diummie Leunnaper so “ to 
the life,” that he seemed to have been 
bred in a court. 

Srranp.—Mademoiselle Celeste has 
migrated hither, and appeared as the hero 
of The Dumb Brigand—a melo-drama by 
the indefatigable Mr. Bernard. <As_ she 
possesses the three grand requisites of 
oratory, “ action—action—action” in per- 
fection, and as she had much to do and 
nothing to say, she has proved an acqui- 
sition to this theatre. Her dresses were 
remarkably picturesque,—she figures not 
only as a bandit, but (in disguise) as a 
Greek sailor. ‘The scenery was also very 
good, 

Garrick.—This ill-“star’red concern 
commenced on Monday another attempt 
at prosperity, under the management of 
Mr. Eugene Macarthy, a gentleman who 
has acquired some distinction by his ta- 
lents for public speaking, at the meetings 
for removal of restrictions on the minor 
drama. He has at least commenced ope- 
rations with spirit ; for the bill of fare for 
the first week presents the names of Dow- 
ton, (the veritable veteran of Drury!) 
Cobham, Hunt, Mrs. Cramer, Plumer, 
and Miss S. Phillips. We wish the pre- 
sent adventurers better success than their 
unfortunate predecessors. 





-_——. 


A correspondent complains that “ the 
Adelphi managers have withdrawn from 
The Devil's Son the persons of Mr. and 
Mrs. Yates, whose acting was its chief 
attraction, and substituted Mr. Gallot and 
Miss Daly. As this lady”’ he adds “ re- 
tains also her old part of the Nun, she is 
obliged to huddle one dress over the other, 
and presents us with the highly-correct 
appearance of a pomp-and-vanity-forsak- 
ing sister with a diamond tiara under her 
yeil. ‘The gentleman as the Fiend, on the 
occasion of our witnessing this travestie, 
spoke throughout in a mysterious double 
tone, every word he had to utter coming 
first from some invisible source at the side 
scenes, and subsequently from himself. 
Instead of Yates’s Sicilian-sandalled legs, 
and red-soled shoes, he wore the ‘ leg- 

ings” and “ silver shoes” of the Cobbler- 
King in the pantomime, who used to say— 

Come with me, and you shall view 
The fairy palace Aof the silver shoe! 








Moreover, he went to the d so clum- 
sily, that his legs remained sticking above 
ground till the fall of the curtain.” 


Scien — —-—- li ~-- ~ —-—-——y 





stliscellaned, 


Sicnora Tost.—Mr. Inglis, in his in- 
teresting work—* Spain in 1830,” thus 
speaks of this celebrated prima donna, 





who is shortly to appear on the boards of 


the King’s Theatre: —“ The star when I 
was at Madrid was a Signora Tosi, who 
received no less than 1,200/. sterling to 
perform three nights a week for five 
months. This Signore Tosi was a remark- 
able favourite in Madrid; she performed 
in an opera which had been expressly 
written for her; and when this opera was 
announced the house would have been 
filled if it had been three times larger. 

“ Nothing could gain admittance but 
bribery; if one inquired for a ticket, the 
answer invariably was—that all were 
sold: but if one chose to add—‘ I would 
give a handsome gratuity for a ticket,” a 
ticket was produced, and an additional 
dollar given for it. Upon this occasion 
the corregidor of Madrid pocketed as 
inany as forty or fifty dollars a day by 
traflicking in tickets; he bought forty or 
fifty tickets before the theatre opened, and 


sold them during the day at different 
prices, according to the demand. So 
great was the rage for the opera, and so 
great was the dearth of tickets, that the 
most disgraceful means were resorted to 
in order to gain admittance. One even- 
ing I myself saw two persons detected 
with forged tickets. Tosi I thought a 
great singer, she resembles Catalani more 
than any one [ have ever heard; but she 
possesses more sweetness and melody of 
tone, and is a better actress, and a finer 
woman than Catalani ever was.” 
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